Monday,  March  19, 1979 


Food  engineering  professor 

One  of  Canada’s  foremostfood  scientists. 
Dr.  Leon  J.  Rubin,  has  taken  up  his  new 
post  as  professor  of  food  engineering 
in  the  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry. 

From  1949  to  1978,  Dr.  Rubin  was 
research  director,  Canada  Packers 
Limited,  Toronto. 

His  appointment  represents  a key 
component  in  a planned  expansion  of 
teaching  and  research  in  the  field  of 
food  engineering,  according  to  Prof. 
M.E.  Charles,  department  chairman. 
Students  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  for  positions  as 
engineers  in  the  Canadian  food  industry, 
and  to  undertake  graduate  studies  and 
research  in  which  topics  of  special 
Canadian  interest  will  be  stressed. 

The  appointment  has  been  made 
possible  by  a Connaught  Development 
Grant  to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
& Engineering  over  a three-year  period 
that  commenced  Jan.  1. 

Press  to  distribute  in  USSR 

Negotiations  begun  at  the  Frankfurt 
Book  Fair  last  October  have  resulted  in 
a contract  between  University  of  Toronto 
Press  and  Soviet  publishers’  agent, 

V/O  Mezhdunarodnaja  Kniga  of 
Moscow  for  the  distribution  of  UTP 
books  in  the  USSR.  The  Press 
the  first  Canadian  publishing  house  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  for  the 
distribution  of  its  books  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 


U of  T celebrates  Jewish  culture 

Yiddish  culture,  a profile  of  Jews  in 
Toronto  and  Ontario,  a look  at  Jewish 
humour  — these  are  a few  of  features 
in  a special  month-long  emphasis  on 
Jewish  culture,  to  be  observed  at  the 
University. 

Throughout  March,  Jewish  culture 
specialists  and  musicians  are  presenting 
lectures,  seminars  and  concerts  at  the 
downtown  St.  George  Campus.  High- 
lights include  an  exhibition  of  the  history 
of  Jews  in  Ontario,  at  the  Robarts 
Library,  with  scenes  from  the  1890s  to 
the  1940s,  of  synagogue  and  religious 
life,  education,  occupations,  and 
community  life.  (Photos  are  from  the 
archives  of  Toronto  Jewish  Congress 
and  Canadian  Jewish  Congress,  Central 
Region);  a lecture  on  Jewish  humour,  bv 
humourist  Allan  Gould,  on  March  20; 
and  an  illustrated  lecture  on  a hundred 
years  of  history  of  the  Jews  in  Toronto 
(1840  to  1940)  by  Dr.  Stephen  Speisman, 
director,  Toronto  Jewish  Congress 
Archives,  on  March  2 1 . (See  Events,  p.  1 1 .) 
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It’s  a painful  compromise 

says  President  Ham  in  response  to  mediator’s  salary  and  benefits  proposals 


Dear  Colleague: 

Below  you  will  find  the  Report  on 
Salaries  and  Benefits  that  I made  to  the 
Governing  Council  on  March  15, 1979. 
The  Council  approved  this  report.  It  is 
important  that  you  examine  this  report 
and  discuss  it  with  your  colleagues  for 
it  defines  the  balance  between  the 
needs  and  expectations  of  staff  and  the 
need  of  the  institution  that  is  being 
struck  for  1979-80  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinued financial  stringency. 

I give  my  own  judgment  of  the 
significance  of  this  balance.  I welcome 
your  personal  views  and  will  be  visit- 
ing the  divisions  to  understand  the 


consequences  of  the  budget  for 
1979-80. 


Yours  sincerely, 
James  M.  Ham 


Teaching  Staff  and  Librarians 

Recommendations  in  Response  to  the 
Report  of  the  Mediator 

First  I provide  the  Governing  Council 
with  my  recommendations  and  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  Report  of  the 
Mediator,  submitted  by  D.  A.  Sober- 


man  pursuant  to  the  request  by  the 
University  of  T oronto  Faculty  Associ- 
ation for  mediation  under  Article  9 of 
the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  be- 
tween the  Governing  Council  and  the 
Faculty  Association. 

I recommend  that  the  Governing 
Council  accept  the  following  terms  of 
settlement  set  forth  in  the  Mediator’s 
Report: 

1 . A career  Advancement  Plan  for 
Librarians  as  set  forth  in  Part  II ; 

2 . A Career  Advancement  Plan  for 

Continued  on  Page  4 


We’re  mortgaging  the  future 

Planning  & Resources  says  in  its  discussion  of  the  University’s  1979-80  budget 


The  Planning  & Resources  Com- 
mittee reviewed  and  recommended 
approval  of  the  budget  reportfor  1979-80 
at  its  meeting  March  5.  However,  the 
question,  “How  many  more  cutbacks 
can  be  suffered  before  there  is  an 
irreversible  decline  in  the  quality  of  the 
University’s  academic  programs  and  in 
its  physical  plant?”  ran  persistently 
through  the  discussion. 

Vice-President  and  Provost  Donald 
Chant,  present  at  the  meeting  to  answer 
questions  about  the  budget,  said  that  as 
far  as  academic  programs  are  concerned, 
we  haven’t  yet  reached  that  point.  But 
the  question,  “When  do  we  cease  to  take 
pride  in  this  place  as  an  academic 
institution?”  is  a valid  one,  he  added. 

William  Broadhurst,  vice-chairman, 
Governing  Council,  said  he  had  the 
impression  that  “we  are  seriously 
mortgaging  the  future”  because  of 
cutbacks  in  the  area  of  physical  plant 
equipment.  P & R chairman  John 
Whitten,  alumnus,  agreed,  saying  that  if 
he  were  not  the  chairman  he  would  be 
attacking  this  point  more  than  any  other 
in  the  budget,  though  he  added  “there  is 
no  answer  to  the  problem”. 

Chant  told  the  committee  he  was 
“puzzled”  as  to  why  northern  universities 
get  substantial  grants  to  cover  their 
unusually  high  energy  expenses,  when 
U of  T does  not  get  similar  “sympathetic 
treatment”  considering  it  has  the  oldest 
physical  plant  of  any  university  in  the 
province  and  is  located  in  the  largest 
urban  centre. 

The  most  fervent  response  to  the 
budget  report  came  from  administrative 
staff  representative  Gwynneth  Bishop 
who  protested  that  the  report  “doesn’t 
adequately  reveal  the  damage  being 
done  to  the  library”. 

“The  cuts  amount  to  a loss  of  30  staff 
positions,  and  that  is  not  made  clear  in 
this  report.  The  use  of  the  library  is 
increasing  and  if  cuts  are  sustained, 
library  service  will  indeed  suffer.  As 
service  falls  down,  the  academic  activity 
of  the  campus  is  reduced. 


“I  would  like  to  make  a plea,” 
continued  Bishop,  “that  in  the  future 
there  be  add-backs  in  the  budget 
for  the  operation  of  the  library.” 

The  committee  was  told  that  it  wasn’t 
yet  known  how  the  chief  librarian  would 
be  absorbing  the  budget  cuts,  but  that 
30  positions  would  not  necessarily  be 
lost,  and  any  positions  that  were  lost 
would  be  through  attrition. 

President  James  Ham  told  the  com- 
mittee that  140  positions  were  not 
re-established  throughout  the  University 
last  year,  and  this  year  the  figure  could 
be  expected  to  be  around  2 V2  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  academic  and 
administrative  staff,  adding  that  this  is 
“one  of  the  hurtful  realities”  of  financial 
restraint.  (Harry  Eastman,  vice- 
president,  research  and  planning  and 
registrar,  said  the  figure  of  140  was 
probably  too  low  because  it  doesn’t 
take  into  account  the  number  of  faculty 


here  are  those  at  this  University 
X who  believe  that  we  can  have 
job  security,  adequate  salaries  and 
maintain  this  institution  with  the  money 
that  we  currently  have.  Well,  we  can’t. 
This  has  tosinkinto  the  heads  of  everyone 
at  this  University,”  President  Ham  said 
in  his  remarks  to  Governing  Council 
March  15. 

The  President  stated  in  his  preliminary 
remarks  that  items  of  “deepest  concern” 
to  him  were  the  budget  and  the 
President’s  statement  on  salaries  and 
benefits.  (See  pages  1, 4 and  5 for  the  text 
of  this  statement.) 

“It  is  my  plan  to  reduce  staff  by  two 
percent  this  year”  the  President  said,  “in 
most  cases  by  attrition.”  Provost  Chant 


with  contractually  limited  appointments 
whose  contracts  had  ended.) 

Graduate  student  Anthony  Usher 
objected  to  the  fact  that  the  central  book 
fund  would  be  reduced  from  $800,000  as 
originally  recommended  to  $700,000. 
The  $ 100,000  cut  was  part  of  the 
$1.2  million  reallocation  of  funds  made 
in  the  budget  after  the  results  of  the 
mediation  between  the  University  and 
the  U of  T Faculty  Association  concerning 
salaries  and  benefits  became  known. 

The  rationale  behind  the  reduction, 
explained  Chant,  was  that  this  year  the 
fund  has  more  purchasing  power  — 
funds  were  allocated  to  cover  the  cost  of 
inflation,  and  the  value  of  the  Canadian 
dollar  has  levelled  off  — so  the  effects 
of  the  reduction  will  not  be  too  severe. 

The  next  meeting  of  Planning  & 
Resources  will  take  place  March  26. 


explained  that  the  University  would  lose 
about  50  tenured  faculty,  and  added  that 
only  six  tenure  stream  appointments 
would  be  made.  Forty-four  tenure 
committees  will  meet  this  year,  making 
a realistic  estimate  of  the  change  in  the 
number  of  tenured  faculty  uncertain  at 
this  time,  he  said. 

Graduate  student  Anthony  Usher 
protested.  “You’re  starving  the 
University’s  brain  of  oxygen,”  he  said. 
“If  we  can’t  hire  or  retain  bright  young 
scholars,  we  will  be  cutting  out  the  people 
who  could  make  a valuable  contribution 
to  the  University,  but  who  missed  out  on 
the  gravy  train  of  the  sixties.  We  have  to 
be  adaptable,”  Usher  said,  “we  have  to 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Balancing  the  hurt 

Council  hears  about  budget  and  mediator’s  report 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should 
read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or 
telephone  the  Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets 
following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer 
responsible.  Please  call:  (1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-5468; 
(3)  Manfred  Wewers,  978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-21 12;  (5)  Barb  Lipton, 
978-4518;  (6)  Clive  Pyne,  978-4419. 

Clerk  II  ($7,940  — 9,340  — 10,740) 

Dentistry  (1) 

Clerk  Typist  III  ($8,730  — 10,280  — 1 1,830) 

Civil  Engineering  (5),  Clinical  Sciences  (4),  Preventive  Medicine  & Biostatistics  (2) 
Faculty  office,  Arts  & Science  (1) 

Police  Constable  ($13,312) 

St.  George  (6) 

Laboratory  Technician  III  ($13,000  — 15,300  — 17,600) 

Mechanical  Engineering  (5),  Medical  Genetics  (6) 

Recreational  Athletics  Program  Adviser  ($13,740  — 16,170  — 18,600) 

Hart  House  (5) 

Programmer  I ($1 1,170  — 13,150  — 15,130) 

Medical  Computing  (4) 

Programmer  II  ($13,740  — 16,170  — 18,600) 

UTCS  (3),  Scarborough  College  (3),  Business  Information  Systems  (3) 

Programmer  III  ($16,910  — 19,900  — 22,890) 

UTCS  (3),  Business  Information  Systems  (3) 

Craftsman  III  ($14,430  — 16,980  — 19,530) 

Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies  (5) 

Accountant  II  ($11,170  — 13,150  — 15,130) 

Central  Services  (4) 

Accountant  III  ($12,370  — 14,550  — 16,730) 

Athletics  & Recreation  (5) 

Personnel  Officer  I ($  1 3,740  — 1 6, 1 70  — 1 8,600) 

Personnel,  Salary  Administration  (4) 

Accountant  VI  ($23,170  — 27,260  — 31,350) 

Comptroller’s  Office  (3) 

Estimator  ($15,260  — 17,950  — 20,640) 

U of  T Press  (2) 


PhD  Orals 


Research  News 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Tuesday,  March  20 
Renaud  de  Camprieu,  Department  of 
Management  Studies,  “Personal  Values 
as  a Potential  Basis  for  Cross-Cultural 
Segmentation.”  Thesis  supervisor  Prof. 
M.S.  Sommers.  Room  1 1 1, 63  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 

John  Henry  Stape,  Department  of 
English,  “The  Writings  of  Howards  End: 
Biographical,  Critical,  and  Textual 
Studies.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  S.P. 
Rosenbaum.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George 
St.,  2.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  22 

Corinne  Beth  Schecter,  Department  of 
Psychology,  “The  Effects  of  Experi- 
mentally-Induced Stress  on  Cognitive 
Flexibility.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 

J.E.  Foley.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 
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Monday,  March  26 
Toingming  Andrew  Go,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  “Vinyl  Cation  Intermediates 
in  the  Chlorination  of  Acetylenes.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  K.  Yates. 

Room  309,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Brian  David  Boyd,  Department  of 
English,  “Nabokov  and  Ada.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  P.  Bruckmann.  Room 
1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St.,  3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  27 
Susan  Chant,  Department  of  Medical 
Science,  “Antigens  of  the  Renal  Proximal 
Tubule  Brush  Border  Membrane  and 
Their  Role  in  the  Pathogenisis  of 
Immune  Complex  Glomerulonephritis.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  M.  Silverman. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Radhika  Herzberger,  Department  of 
Sanskrit  & Indian  Studies,  “An  Edition 
of  the  Abhinavaramabhyudaya  of 
Abhiramakamaksi.”  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  T.  Venkatacharya.  Room  111, 

63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Nicole  Lacelle,  Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “Saccharide  Binding 
Properties  of  Wheat  Germ  Agglutinin.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J.  Carver. 

Room  309,  63  St.  George  St.,  2.30  p.m. 

Friday,  March  30 

Avinash  Joshi,  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  “A.C.  Traction  Drives 
Using  Current  Source  Inverter.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  S.B.  Dewan.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Monday,  April  2 
Beverley  Jean  Long,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “Early  Thought 
and  Language.”  Thesis  supervisor: 

Prof.  D.  Shipe.  Room  1 1 1, 63  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 


SSHRC  programs  for  research 
in  areas  of  national  interest: 
population  aging 

The  Social  Sciences  & Humanities 
Research  Council  is  currently  defining 
areas  of  national  interest  for  council 
support.  The  first  area  chosen  is 
population  aging.  The  study  of  popu- 
lation aging  is  not  to  be  restricted  to 
problems  affecting  older  people  but 
includes  research  on  education, 
economics,  retirement,  culture,  leisure, 
communications,  health,  housing,  trans- 
portation, and  social  and  political 
attitudes.  Researchers  are  now  invited 
to  submit  projects  for  grants  to  be 
awarded  during  1979-80. 

The  SSHRC  will  be  supporting  six 
programs  within  this  research  area: 

1.  Special  research  grants  which  provide 
support  for  research  on  any  aspect  of  the 
aging  population  and  which  may  include 
released  time  for  the  principal  investigator 
or  co-investigator.  The  deadline  for 
receipt  of  applications  at  the  agency 

is  July  15. 

2.  Post-doctoral  awards  to  young  scholars 
who  wish  to  undertake  research  or  to 
specialize  in  any  aspect  of  the  aging 
population.  Canadians  who  have  held  a 
PhD  or  equivalent  in  relevant  fields  for 
less  than  three  years  at  the  time  of 
application  are  eligible.  Deadlines  for 
1979  only  are  April  15  and  October  1.  In 
following  years  there  will  be  only  one 
competition  which  will  normally  have  an 
October  I deadline. 

3.  Re-orientation  grants  to  support 
researchers  with  full-time  university 
appointments  who  wish  to  orient  their 
research  towards  aspects  of  the  aging 
population.  Deadlines  for  1979  only  are 
April  15  and  October  1.  In  following 
years  there  will  be  only  one  competition 
which  will  normally  have  an  October  1 
deadline. 

4.  Research  workshops  which  provide  the 
opportunity  for  scholars  to  develop 
research  skills  and  to  introduce  them- 
selves to  new  research  areas  in  the  field 
of  aging  populations.  Applications  may 
be  submitted  at  any  time  of  the  year  but 
should  be  submitted  at  least  four  months 
in  advance  of  the  planned  opening  of  the 
workshop. 

5.  Institutional  grants  which  are  provided 
to  university  research  centres  or  to  other 
centres  of  study  which  are  already 
carrying  out  work  on  aspects  of 
population  aging.  Awards  may  also  be 
given  to  universities  which  do  not  now 
have  such  centres  for  support  for  the 
organization  and  development  of  a 
centre.  There  are  no  deadlines  for 
submissions  for  the  1979  year  but  at 
least  six  months  will  be  required  for  a 
decision. 

6.  Research  initiatives  which  provide 
support:  (a)  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
research  in  a defined  area,  or  to  determine 
the  appropriateness  and  practicability 
of  a proposed  research  structure  in  a 
defined  area; 

(b)  to  assist  independent  scholars  whose 
work  does  not  fit  within  the  provisions 
of  the  other  five  programs  to  carry  out 
advanced  research  on  any  aspect  of  the 
aging  population. 

For  further  information,  contact  your 
departmental  chairman,  who  has 
received  a copy  of  the  SSHRC  announce- 
ment, or  call  ORA  at  978-2163. 

SSHRC  programs  for  research 
in  areas  of  national  interest: 
support  of  research  resources 

This  program  represents  a theme  in  the 
council’s  efforts  to  promote  research  in 
areas  of  national  interest.  Support  of 
research  resources  will  have  two  aspects: 

(1)  the  strengthening  of  specialized 
collections  of  national  significance 
through  awards  to  university  libraries; 

(2)  “Fleeting  Opportunities”  which  will 
enable  universities  to  acquire  special 
library  material  closely  related  to  existing 
areas  of  strength  when  fleeting  oppor- 
tunities arise. 


At  present  there  are  no  deadline  dates 
for  submissions  to  this  program.  For 
further  information,  contact  your  depart- 
mental chairman,  who  has  received  a copy 
of  the  SSHRC  announcement,  or  call 
ORA  at  978-2163. 

SSHRC  — 

international  representation 
The  council  has  a limited  number  of 
grants  available  for  international  travel 
of  Canadian  citizens  and  landed 
immigrants  elected  to  serve  as  senior 
officers  or  board  members  of  international 
non-govemmental  organizations 
concerned  with  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences.  The  program  is  concerned  with 
the  management  of  international 
scholarly  activities.  Grants  will  not  be 
awarded  for  Canadian  participation  in 
symposia  or  congresses  whose  primary 
purpose  is  to  advance  the  exchange  of 
knowledge  and  the  professional 
competence  of  participants.  The  grants 
provide  economy  air  fare  and  a per  diem 
for  the  duration  of  the  meeting. 

There  are  three  competitions  per  year. 
Each  competition  will  deal  with  appli- 
cations related  to  meetings  to  be  held 
within  a specified  period  only.  For 
meetings  to  be  held  between  July  1, 1979 
and  March  31,  1980,  the  closing  date  for 
applications  will  be  May  15  for  a 
mid-June  decision.  For  meetings  to  be 
held  between  April  1,  1980  and  July  31, 
1980,  the  closing  date  will  be  November  1 
for  a mid-January  1980  decision. 

For  meetings  to  be  held  after  Aug.  1, 
1980  the  following  schedule  will  be  in 
effect: 

Meeting  August-November,  closing  date 
March  1,  for  decision  May  15; 

Meeting  December-March,  closing  date 
July  1,  for  decision  Sept.  15; 

Meeting  April-July,  closing  date 
November  1,  for  decision  Dec.  15. 

For  further  information,  call  ORA 
ay  978-2163. 

NSERC  Strategic  Grants  1979-80 
The  Natural  Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council  has  announced  a 
deadline  date  at  the  agency  of  May  1 for 
submission  of  individual  or  group,  or 
capital  applications  under  its  strategic 
grants  program.  Those  individuals  who 
wish  to  submit  applications  for  major 
research  programs  (in  excess  of  $100,000 
per  annum)  are  urged  to  consult  N SERC 
prior  to  submission  of  the  application. 

Eligibility  requirements  for  strategic 
grants  have  been  changed  so  that  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  a researcher  to 
hold  an  NSERC  regular  operating  grant 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
strategic  grants.  Academic  staff  members 
who  are  eligible  to  aply  for  regular 
operating  grants  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
strategic  grants,  as  individuals  or 
members  of  a group. 

Five  fields  have  been  identified  for 
support  in  1979-80: 

1.  Communications  which  is  identified 
as  including  all  those  activities  directed 
at  the  development  of  new  or  improved 
telecommunication  systems  and  com- 
ponents. 

2.  Energy  will  consider  proposals  which 
have  a bearing  on  the  production, 
transportation,  storage  and  recovery 
of  energy,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
processes  and  techniques  which  could 
reduce  the  costs  and/or  increase  the 
availability  of  energy  as  a commodity  of 
trade  and  industry.  The  development 
of  new  energy  sources  and  the  develop- 
ment of  appropriate  methods  for  storing 
and  using  energy  efficiently  are  priority 
areas  for  funding; 

3.  Environmental  toxicology  refers  to  the 
science  that  deals  with  the  adverse  effects 
on  living  things  of  chemical  and  physical 
agents  present  in  the  environment.  The 
program  will  support  research  to 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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Eschew  that  photocopier! 

Report  on  photocopying  on  campus  produces  fast  action  from  administration 


A recent  newspaper  article  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  photocopiers  termed 
such  machines  “money-gobbling  mon- 
sters” and  pointed  out  that  copying 
volumes  are  rising  at  the  rate  of  15  percent 
per  year  for  the  average  company,  or 
doubling  every  five  years.  But  this  growth 
phenomenon  is  not  restricted  to  business 
and  industry  — universities,  too,  have  felt 
it.  In  the  past  few  years,  the  Universities 
of  Manitoba,  Alberta,  Western  Ontario 
and  York  have  undertaken  reviews  of  their 
photocopying  facilities  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  their  annual  bills  as,  most  recently, 
has  U of  T via  the  Task  Force  on 
Telephones  and  Photocopying. 

Mandated  to  examine  the  problems 
associated  with  photocopying  on  all 
three  campuses,  the  task  force  found 
itself  of  necessity  broadening  its  purview 
to  include  duplicating,  printing,  mimeo- 
graphing, collating,  folding/inserting 
and  “text  processing”  services.  Their 
findings? 

At  U of  T there  are  at  least  441 
photocopying  and  duplicating  machines 
producing  approximately  75,000,000 
copies  per  year  at  a total  cost  of 
$1,250,000.  These  figures  will  only 
increase,  in  part  due  to  inflation,  in 
part  due  to  the  purchase  of  new  equip- 
ment and  the  demand  for  more  photo- 
copying. However,  the  University’s 
money  could  be  more  wisely  spent,  the 
the  group  observed. 

“However  precious  departmental 
autonomy  may  be,”  the  task  force 
concluded,  “the  lack  of  centralized 
management  is  costing  the  University 
money.”  Accordingly,  the  task  force  in 
its  report  made  a number  of  recommen- 
dations to  the  provost,  chief  among 
them  being  that  a technical  office 
equipment  and  services  co-ordinator  be 
hired,  who  would  advise  departments 
and  divisions  on  the  acquisition  of  all 
new  photocopying,  duplicating  and 
text-processing  equipment,  including 
the  method  of  acquisition  (e.g.  rental, 
purchase,  or  lease-purchase);  analyze 
present  equipment,  its  use  and  deploy- 
ment in  relation  to  the  University’s 
needs,  and  recommend  to  divisions  and 
departments  more  efficient  and  less 
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costly  arrangements;  encourage  and 
co-ordinate  experimentation  and 
research  in  the  field  of  photocopying 
and  duplicating  equipment  and  supplies, 
collect  and  disperse  information 
regarding  new  developments  in  the  field, 
and  convene  conferences  of  all  those 
involved  or  interested  to  ensure  that 
information  and  experience  are  fully 
shared. 

In  addition,  the  task  force 
recommended: 

• that  the  technical  office  equipment 
and  services  co-ordinator  strike  and  chair 
a small  office  equipment  and  services 
advisory  committee  representative  of 
those  interested  and  knowledgeable 
about  technical  office  services.  The 
duties  of  this  committee  would  be  to 
advise  the  co-ordinator  on  technical 
matters  and  to  co-operate  in  research 
on  such  matters 

• that  the  co-ordinator  complete  and 
verify  the  inventory  begun  by  the  task 
force  and  that  he  regularly  collect  useful 
and  uniform  statistics  on  photocopying, 
duplicating,  and  related  activities  as 
needed  to  ensure  efficient  deployment 
and  use  of  equipment 

• that  the  co-ordinator  investigate  all 
instances  of  copiers  where  usage  is 
considerably  below  commitment  with  a 
view  to  recommending  shared  usage  or 
more  appropriate  equipment 

• that  for  all  replacements  of  present 
equipment  or  acquisition  of  new  equip- 
ment the  procurement  of  copiers  from 
more  than  one  supplier  be  earnestly 
considered 

• that  the  co-ordinator  work  with 
divisions  and  departments  to  develop  a 
co-ordinated  plan  for  the  location  of 
convenience  copiers,  recommend  on  the 
type  of  copier  appropriate  to  each 
location  and  advise  as  to  whether  rental 
or  lease-purchase  is  the  preferable 
procurement  arrangement 

• tfiat  each  convenience  copier  be 
controlled  either  by  automatic  electronic 


means  or  by  being  located  in  an  office 
where  it  can  be  supervised  by  those 
employed  in  the  office.  In  this  latter 
instance  those  responsible  for  the 
machine  should  ensure  that  it  is  not 
used  for  longer  runs,  that  all  use  is  billed 
to  the  proper  department,  and  that 
recovery  is  made  for  all  personal  use 

• that  the  co-ordinator  work  with  users 
and  the  University  of  Toronto  Press  to 
develop  photocopying  and  duplicating 
centres  appropriately  located  and 
equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  St. 
George  campus 

• that  the  guidelines  for  equipment 
utilization  developed  by  the  printing 
production  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Supply  and  Services,  adapted  to 
include  comparable  models  in  operation 
on  the  campus,  be  suggested  to  the  co- 
ordinator as  a guide  for  the  use  of  photo- 
copying and  duplicating  equipment 
within  the  University 

• that  pending  the  appointment  of  a 
co-ordinator  no  further  duplicating 
centres  using  offset  systems,  including 
Xerox  9200s  and  9400s,  be  established, 
and  that  no  further  duplicating  systems 
equipment  be  purchased,  leased  or 
rented,  and  that  existing  leases  for 
duplicating  systems  be  carefully 
reviewed  on  expiry 

• that  there  be  a freeze  on  the  purchase 
of  mimeograph  equipment  and  stencil 
cutting  and  collating  accesssories 
pending  an  assessment  by  the  co- 
ordinator of  the  current  surplus 

• that  the  University,  or  more  specifically 
the  co-ordinator,  consult  with  Continuing 
Studies,  Alumni  Affairs,  Admissions,  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  (which  has  a study 
on  bulk  mailing  underway  at  present)  and 
other  concerned  parties  with  the  view  to 
setting  up  an  in-house  bulk  mailing 
service  to  replace  the  various  outside 
arrangements  now  used 

• that  there  be  an  absolute  moratorium 
on  the  acquisition  of  stand-alone  text 
processing  stations  pending  the  develop- 
ment of  a co-ordinated  campus-wide 


system  by  the  technical  office  equipment 
and  services  co-ordinator 

• that  priority  for  use  and  procurement 
of  photocopying/duplicating  equipment 
be:  teaching  (examinations,  classroom 
aids);  research;  administration;  other 
work 

• that  the  co-ordinator  work  with  the 
provost’s  office  and  divisions  to  develop 
a policy  that  would  make  the  University’s 
photocopying  and  text-processing 
facilities  available  to  faculty  members 
with  limited  or  no  grant  support  for 
research  purposes  at  either  no  cost  or 

at  a reduced  cost 

• that  the  co-ordinator  arrange  for  the 
installation  and  control  of  coin-operated 
copiers  in  strategic  spots  to  meet  student 
and  personal  needs. 

“There  exists  a photocopy  syndrome 
on  campus,”  the  task  force  observed,  a 
syndrome  manifested  in  “the  irresistable 
urge  to  reproduce  whatever  copies  come 
to  hand  in  twice  the  quantity  needed. . . 
Reproduction  is  a natural  urge,  but  some 
control  is  necessary,  and  eventually  it 
must  come  from  within.  We  end  with 
the  exhortation  that  thrift  and  restraint 
ought  to  stiffen  the  backbone  of  every 
person  who  approaches  a duplicating 
machine.  Master  the  photocopier  so 
that  it  does  not  master  you,”  the 
report  concludes. 

Vice-President  and  Provost  Donald 
Chant  agrees.  According  to  Chant,  a 
technical  office  equipment  and  services 
co-ordinator,  who  will  report  to  Vice- 
President  — Research  and  Planning  and 
Registrar  Harry  Eastman,  will  be  hired 
as  soon  as  possible.  As  well,  other 
recommendations  have  been  accepted, 
specifically  those  proposing  that  no 
further  duplicating  centres  or  systems 
equipment  be  purchased,  leased  or 
rented;  that  there  be  a freeze  on  the 
purchase  of  mimeograph  equipment, 
and  stencil-cutting  and  collating 
accessories;  and  that  there  be  a 
moratorium  on  the  acquisition  of  stand- 
alone text  processing  stations.  The 
technical  services  co-ordinator  will 
review  the  remaining  recommendations 
immediately  following  his  appointment, 
said  the  provost. 
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. . . the  budget  represents  a painful 
compromise  between  the  needs  of  those 
of  us  who  continue  to  find  our  talents 
required  and  the  needs  of  the  institution 


I nters  and  Senior  Tutors  as  set 
forth  in  Part  111; 

3-  Fifty  percent  employer  contribu- 
tion at  current  cost  level  to  the  Ex- 
tended Health  Care  and  Semi- 
Private  Hospitalization  Plans  (Part 
IV.  1)  (subject  to  the  existing 
agreement  with  UTFA  on  the  costs 
of  shared  benefit  plans)  (see  Ap- 
pendix A); 

4.  Waiver  of  tuition  not  to  be  extended 
to  special  students  (Part  VI. 2); 

5-  Resolution  of  the  dispute  over  sav- 
ings from  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Premiums  (Part  VII. 3;  Part 
VIII. 14); 

6.  An  economic  increase  of  5.6%  re- 
duced to  5.4%  by  invoking  the  con- 
ditions of  Part  IV.  2 expressed  in 
item  (7)  below; 

7.  Adjustment  of  the  pension  plan 
breakpoint  from  age  45  to  age  43 
which  was  allowed  as  an  option  to 
UTFA  in  the  Mediator's  Report 
(Part  IV. 2).  The  cost  of  this  change 
has  been  assessed  as  0.2%  of  the 
salary  and  benefits  base.  The  Pen- 
sion Plan  is  to  be  amended  to  incor- 
porate this  provision,  effective  July 
1.1979- 

Other  Recommendations 

With  respect  to  salaries  and  benefits 
for  teaching  staff  and  librarians  the  fol- 
lowing items  not  forming  part  of  the 
recommended  terms  of  settlement  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Report  of  the  Mediator, 
require  to  be  set  down: 

1 .  Progress  Through  the  Ranks  (con- 
tinuing professorial  staff) 

a.  Prior  to  mediation,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  present  PTR  formula 
(which  has  been  in  existence 
since  1973)  be  continued.  For 
1979-80,  the  increments  above 
and  below  the  salary  breakpoint 
are  $590  and  $1 ,030  respec- 
tively. 

b.  With  respect  to  the  Senior  Sal- 
ary Category,  I propose  that  for 
1979-80  an  average  sum  of 
$3400  be  distributed  solely  on 
the  basis  of  merit. 

c . Prior  to  mediation , it  was  agreed 
to  provide  a merit  fund  of  3 per- 
cent for  other  ranks  such  as  lec- 
turers, full-time  instructors  and 
other  full-time  teaching  staff  (in- 
cluding contractually-limited 
appointments)  and  for  part-time 
teaching  staff  with  appointments 
of  0. 25  FTE  or  greater. 

2.  Teaching  Stipends 

It  is  proposed  that  stipends  for 
summer  and  winter  stipend  teach- 
ing be  increased  from  a base  of 
$3500  to  $3700. 

3.  Adjustment  of  Pensions  for  Pen- 
sioners. 

It  is  proposed  that  pensions  of  pen- 
sioners be  increased  by  5 percent, 
effective  July  1,  1979. 

Report  of  the  Mediator 

In  this  Report,  the  Mediator  has  also 
given  his  judgment  of  a matter  of  dis- 
agreement which  arose  this  year  out  of 
the  Report  of  last  year.  In  the  Report 
for  1977-78  the  Mediator  stated: 

“In  any  event,  should  there  be  any 
increase  in  revenues  above  the 
University’s  current  estimates,  or 
any  decrease  or  saving  in  the  cur- 
rent budgeted  expenditures,  either 
in  the  present  year  or  in  1978-79, 1 
recommend  that  these  funds  be 
committed  specifically  to  augment 
the  economic  increase  to  a level  not 
to  exceed  8%.” 

During  the  recent  negotiations  the 
University  ofToronto  Faculty  Associ- 
ation challenged  the  accounting  prac- 
tices of  the  University  and  contended 
that  there  was  a surplus  in  1977-78 
which  would  require  the  above  rec- 
ommendation to  be  invoked.  The 


Mediator  states  on  page  VIII. 9 of  his 
Report  that: 

“In  my  view,  after  examining  the 
statements  of  preceding  years,  the 
accounting  practices  of  the  Univer- 
sity seem  consistent  and  fair,  and 
do  not  disclose  a surplus  as  claimed 
by  the  Association.” 

In  the  current  Report  of  the 
Mediator,  no  recommendation  paral- 
leling that  quoted  above  has  been 
made . I n my  letter  of  transmittal  of  the 
Report  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
have  recommended  priorities  for  the 
use  of  any  income  for  1979-80  in  ex- 
cess of  that  estimated  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Report  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Framework  of  Negotiation  with  the 
University  ofToronto  Faculty  Associa- 
tion 

T o set  the  foregoing  recommendations 
for  salaries  and  benefits  for  teaching 
staff  and  librarians  in  their  current  con- 
text, the  following  summary  of  the 
stages  leading  to  the  Report  of  the 
Mediator  is  provided. 

Salary  and  benefits  discussions  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Faculty 
Association  and  the  administration 
began  in  November  1978  and  con- 
tinued until  late  January  1979.  The  ini- 
tial proposals  put  forth  by  the  Faculty 
Association  for  consideration  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

0.0  Progress  Through  the  Ranks  Pro- 
gram 

a.  Continuation  of  the  Progress 
Through  the  Ranks  program 

b.  Integration  of  the  senior  group 
into  regular  Economic-PTR 
system 


1.0  Economic  Increase 

1. 1 An  economic  increase  tied  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
which  was  8.7%  year  over 
year  at  the  end  of  October 
1978 

1 .2  Pension  augmentation  in- 
dexed to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index 

2.0  Health  Benefits  - the  University 
to  assume  full  costs  of: 

2. 1 OHIP  Standard  Coverage 

2.2  Group  Life  Insurance 

2.3  Long-Term  Disability  Insur- 
ance 

2.4  Extended  Health  Care  Plan 

2.5  Semi-Private  Hospitalization 
Plan 

3.0  A merit  pool  for  librarians  of 
3.2%  unless  agreement  could  be 
reached  prior  to  negotiations  on  a 
Career  Plan  for  Librarians 

4.0  Application  of  the  professorial 
PTR  scheme  for  Tutors  and 
Senior  Tutors  unless  agreement 
could  be  reached  prior  to  negotia- 
tions on  a Career  Plan 

5.0  Return  of  UIC  premium  reduc- 
tions to  staff 

6.0  Extension  of  the  tuition  waiver  to 
special  students 

7.0  Implementation  of  Recommen- 
dations C-4  and  C.5  of  the  Etkin 
Pension  Committee  Report 

8.0  Removal  of  the  age  45  breakpoint 
in  the  Pension  Plan 

9.0  Full  beneficiary  participation  in 
the  Pension  Plan  administration 

1 0.0  Revision  of  the  Long-Term  Disa- 
bility benefits  to  include  a provi- 
sion for  inflationary  increases 
The  initial  discussions  focused  on 
clarifying  the  issues  and  obtaining 
agreement  as  to  the  cost  of  the  items 
proposed,  which  amounts  in  aggregate 


to  an  increase  of  1 5.6%  for  academic 
staff  and  librarians. 

In  early  January,  in  response  to  the 
proposals  put  forth  by  UTFA,  the  ad- 
ministration initially  offered  a 3 per- 
cent economic  increase  and  payment 
of  half  the  cost  of  Extended  Health 
Care  and  Semi-Private  Hospitalization 
Plans.  With  respect  to  other  benefits 
proposals,  the  administration. indi- 
cated that  it  did  not  object  to  these 
proposals  per  se,  but  that  monies  re- 
quired would  have  to  be  deducted  from 
the  overall  economic  increase.  The 
administration  could  not  accept  the 
proposed  Career  Plans  for  tutors  and 
librarians  suggested  by  UTFA  but 
proposed  alternatives  in  each  case, 
and  rejected  the  proposal  regarding 
UIC  premium  reductions  and  tuition 
waiver  for  special  students.  Further 
discussion  of  these  items  proved  un- 
successful, although  the  administra- 
tion proposed  to  raise  the  economic 
increase  providing  all  other  issues 
could  be  settled. 

The  Faculty  Association  withdrew 
its  proposals  with  respect  to  Group 
Life  (2.2),  Long-Term  Disability  In- 
surance (2.3),  the  implementation  of 
Recommendations  C.4  and  C.5  of  the 
Etkin  Pension  Committee  Report  (7.0) 
and  revised  Long-Term  Disability 
benefit  (10. 0)  prior  to  mediation.  Fur- 
thermore, both  parties  agreed  to  dis- 
cuss beneficiary  participation  in  the 
Pension  Plan  administration  (9.0)  in 
the  Joint  Committee. 

On  January  30,  1979  the  Faculty  As- 
sociation requested  mediation.  The 
mediator  was  supplied  with  a state- 
ment of  issues  outstanding  and  unre- 
solved as  mediation  began . 

Attempts  by  the  mediator  to 
resolve  the  differences  outlined 
were  unsuccessful.  The  mediator 
thereupon  submitted  his  report  as  per 
Article  9 of  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  which  states: 

“If  agreement  has  not  been 
reached  within  two  weeks  after  the 
appointment  of  the  mediator,  the 
mediator  shall  inform  the  President 
of  the  University  and  President  of 
the  Association  of  the  failure  to 
reach  an  agreement,  the  final  posi- 
tion of  the  parties,  and  the  medi- 
ator’s recommended  terms  of  set- 
tlement.” 

My  response  to  the  recommended 
terms  of  settlement  in  this  report  has 
been  given  above. 


Administrative  Staff  (Excluding 
Unionized  Staff) 

The  University  ofToronto  Staff  As- 
sociation submitted  its  proposal  for 
salary  and  benefits  adjustment  for 
1979-80  on  January  19,  1979.  These 
proposals  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

1 . An  economic  salary  increase  for 
1979-80  equal  to  the  cost  of  living 
as  reflected  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  at  the  end  of  October  1978; 

2.  A one-time  bonus  of  $750; 

3 . Continuation  of  the  policy  of  award- 
ing merit  for  performance; 

4.  Pension: 

a.  Implementation  of  Recommen- 
dations C.4  and  C.5  of  the  Etkin 
Pension  Committee  Report; 

b.  Implementation  of  a plan  for 
early  retirement  without  actua- 
rial reduction; 

c.  Restructuring  of  the  Pension 
Plan  responsibility  so  as  to  pro- 
vide full  beneficiary  participa- 
tion in  Plan  management  and 
supervision; 

5.  The  University  to  assume  full  cost 
of  the  following  benefit  plans: 
OHIP,  Long-Term  Disability  and 
Extended  Health  Care; 
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6.  Tuition  waiver  be  extended  to  de- 
pendents who  enrol  as  special  stu- 
dents in  undergraduate  programs; 
tuition  waiver  for  dependents  be  ex- 
tended to  include  permanently  dis- 
abled staff;  (Note:  the  latter  is  al- 
lowed under  our  present  policy); 

7 . Long-Term  Disability  benefit  be 
revised  to  include  provision  for 
inflationary  increases; 

8.  Five  additional  days  of  vacation  to 
be  given  to  staff  members  with 
twenty  or  more  years  of  service; 

9.  The  establishment  of  a committee 
to  investigate  all  aspects  of  salary 
and  benefits  compensation  of  mem- 
bers employed  in  budgetary  units 
which  operate  on  a “no  net  cost” 
principle. 

Representatives  of  the  University 
Administration  and  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  Staff  Association  have  met 
on  a number  of  occasions  to  clarify  the 
proposals  outlined  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  the  items  proposed 
would  amount  in  aggregate  to  an  in- 
crease of.194%. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Staff  As- 
sociation agrees  with  the  principle  that 
the  present  uniform  benefit  plans  for 
academic  and  administrative  staff 
should  be  maintained  uniform  at  least 
for  1979-80.  The  University  Adminis- 
tration has  proposed  improvements  in 
salaries  and  benefits  for  administrative 
staff  appropriately  equivalent  to  those 
for  teaching  staff  and  librarians,  which 
arise  out  of  the  Governing  Council’s 
response  to  the  terms  of  settlement  for 
the  Report  of  the  Mediator  and  related 
items  which  I have  recommended 
herein. 


. . . compensation  in  any 
one  area . . . must  be  at 
the  expense  of  further 
deterioration  in  another 





The  Significance  of  the  Proposed  Terms 
of  Settlement  for  Salaries  and  Benefits 

When  the  increase  in  the  operating  in- 
come of  the  University  from  formula 
grants  and  fees  for  1979-80  is  esti- 
mated to  be  5.4  percept  in  current  dol- 
lars, while  the  rate  of  inflation  for  the 
year  ended  October  1978  has  been  8.7 
percent  and  is  not  declining,  decisions 
the  University  makes  to  improve 
salaries  and  benefits  in  terms  of  current 
dollars  must  be  a painful  compromise 
between  the  needs  and  expectations  of 
the  continuing  staff  and  the  needs  of 
the  institution.  It  is  essential  that  the 
Governing  Council  and  the  whole  Uni- 
versity community  understand  the 
stark  reality  of  the  compromise  which  I 
have  proposed  by  recommending  the 
terms  of  settlement  of  the  Report  of  the 
Mediator.  I wish  first  to  identify  the 
relation  of  increased  income  in  current 
dollars  to  inescapable  expenditures. 

For  1979-80  the  University  esti- 
mates that  it  will  receive  an  increase  in 
operating  income  from  all  sources  of 
$11.2  million.  The  increased  cost  for 
the  fiscal  year  May  1 , 1979  to  June  30, 
1980  of  providing  salaries  and  benefits 
is  expected  to  be  $1 1 .9  million,  or  $0.7 
million  more  than  the  total  increase  in 
University  operating  income.  The 
figure  of  $11.9  million  is  composed  of 
$1.5  million  for  salary  increases  for 
May  and  June  of  1979,  as  approved  last 
year  by  Governing  Council,  and  $10.4 
million  to  provide  for  the  increases 
proposed  herein  to  be  effective  from 
July  1,  1979  to  the  end  of  the  Fiscal 
Year  on  April  30, 1980. 

Since  the  increased  costs  of  salaries 
and  benefits  in  current  dollars  exceed 
the  total  increase  in  University  in- 
come, the  base  budget  of  the  divisions 
must  first  be  cut  to  accommodate  this 
shortfall  of  $0.7  million. 

Further,  since  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  University  should  not  sustain 
the  centrality  of  its  library  resources  it 
is  necessary  in  order  to  sustain  the 
library  acquisitions  fund  to  cut  the 
base  budgets  of  the  divisions  further  to 
provide  the  sum  of  $0.7  million,  as 
stated  in  the  Financial  Report  ap- 
pended to  the  Report  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  that  the  costs  of 
energy  have  been  rising  at  rates  ex- 
ceeding the  rate  of  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  index.  The  estimated  increased 
cost  of  utilities  for  1979-80  is  $0.64 
million,  as  stated  in  the  Financial  Re- 
port appended  to  the  Report  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  This  figure  post- 
ulates that  we  will  proceed  with  plan- 
ned projects  to  further  reduce  the  use 
of  energy  in  heating  buildings. 

The  Fire  Marshal  has  recently  in- 
sisted that  the  University  attain  better 
standards  of  fire  safety  in  its  buildings 
on  the  three  campuses.  The  minimum 
cost  of  such  work  from  operating  funds 
recommended  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee is  $0.15  million. 

Finally  there  are  additional  costs  for 
covering  reassessed  actuarial  defi- 
ciency in  the  pension  plan,  and  for  in- 
surance on  the  physical  fabric  of  the 
University.  For  the  current  year  the 
increased  expenditures  for  these  items 
is  $0.35  million,  as  stated  in  the  Finan- 
cial Report  appended  to  the  Report  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

The  total  of  the  foregoing  items  is 
$2.54  million  which  has  been  removed 
from  the  base  budget  of  the  divisions. 

Having  provided  as  indicated  above 
for  the  costs  of  salaries  and  benefits 
and  for  $2.54  million  of  necessary 
pther  costs,  no  additional  provision 
has  been  made  to: 

1 . sustain  the  vitality  of  academic  pro- 
grams by  making  any  appoint- 
ments; 

2.  initiate  any  new  developments, 
academic  or  administrative: 


...  we  are  this  year  budgeting  at  the 
tolerable  upper  limit  of  provision  for 
salaries  and  benefits 


3 . compensate  for  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion on  goods  and  services  (other 
than  utilities  and  rent); 

4.  allow  for  the  continued  deprecia- 
tion and  obsolescence  of  equip- 
ment; 

5.  maintain  the  fabric  of  buildings  and 
grounds. 

In  the  light  of  the  recommended 
terms  of  settlement  of  salaries  and 
benefits,  any  response  to  institutional 
need  under  any  of  the  foregoing  five 
headings  can  be  made  only  through  the 
further  reduction  in  the  base  budgets  of 
the  divisions  beyond  the  amount  of 
$2.54  million  cited  above,  and  the  sub- 
sequent reallocation  of  the  funds  so 
generated.  Hence  compensation  in  any 
of  the  above  five  areas,  partial  at  best, 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  further  de- 
terioration in  another.  This  statement 
is  true,  both  within  the  divisions  and 
across  the  mosaic  of  University  divi- 
sions. In  essence  the  Report  of  the 
Budget  Committee  defines  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  processes  of  real- 
location.  The  Budget  Committee  has 
worked  long  and  ably  in  the  unenviable 
task  of  recommending  how  best  to  real- 
locate funds  in  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  foregoing  brief  outline  of  the 
significance  of  the  recommended 
terms  of  settlement  for  salaries  and 
benefits,  and  of  the  related  budgetary 
process,  clearly  shows  that  there  will 
be  painful  consequences  for  both  staff 
and  the  institution. 

There  is  a specific  stark  reality  that 
deserves  to  be  widely  understood  in 
the  University.  Since  no  new  funds  are 
being  provided  for  other  than  salaries 
and  benefits,  the  $2.54  million  ac- 
counted for  above  is  to  be  removed 
from  divisional  budgets  and  a major 
reallocation  of  further,funds  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee  to 
strike  a better  balance  between  the  di- 
visional and  institutional  needs  cited 
above,  the  staff  of  the  University  will 
of  necessity  decline  this  year  by  about 
a further  2 percent.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  every  divisional  officer  to  ensure 
that  the  reduction  of  staff  necessitated 
by  the  proposed  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  salaries  and  benefits  for 
continuing  staff  and  for  institutional 
needs  be  met  as  far  as  possible  by  attri- 
tion. Unfortunately  attrition  does  not 


occur  in  a planned  manner.  For  several 
years  now  only  a small  fraction  of  ten- 
ured staff  positions  vacated  by  reason 
of  resignation,  death  or  retirement 
have  been  refilled.  Numbers  of 
contractually-limited  appointments 
are  not  being  renewed  on  expiry.  Simi- 
lar reductions  will  be  necessary  among 
administrative  staff.  The  reduction  in 
staff  last  year  (excluding  Medicine, 
where  there  are  flexible  numbers  of 
part-time  staff)  was  2 percent. 

The  budgetary  plan  I have  been  dis- 
cussing represents  a painful  com- 
promise between  the  needs  and  expec- 
tations of  those  of  us  who  continue  to 
find  our  talents  required  and  the  needs 
of  the  institution  which  provides  the 
environment  for  the  support  of  those 
talents  and  service  to  students.  Let  me 
declare  my  personal  conviction  that 
we  are  this  year  budgeting  at  the  toler- 
able upper  limit  of  provision  for 
salaries  and  benefits.  I remind  the  Uni- 
versity that  the  increased  cost  of 
salaries  and  benefits  in  current  dollars 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  as  proposed, 
namely  $1 1 .9  million,  exceeds  the  total 
increase  in  University  income  by  $0.7 
million  at  a time  when  total  enrolment 
has  not  declined. 

I trust  that  we  may  unite  in  working 
to  convince  both  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  that  continued 
increases  in  funding  significantly 
below  the  inflationary  rate  of  increase 
will  seriously  damage  this  great  Uni- 
versity. We  must  carefully  address  the 
important  question  of  the  desirable 
balance  between  direct  government 
support  and  student  fees.  And  it  is  es- 
sential to  build  upon  the  measure  of 
support  from  alumni  and  the  private 
sector  that  has  been  so  well  stimulated 
in  the  Update  campaign.  There  are  op- 
portunities for  everyone  of  us  to  help  in 
this  important  work. 

The  outcome  will  depend  in  no  small 
measure  on  the  commitment  of  each  of 
us  to  the  University  of  Toronto  as  it 
has  been  built  for  us  by  the  scholars, 
students  and  administrators  that  have 
enlivened  150  years  of  its  history  and 
lived  for  the  most  part  in  circum- 
stances far  less  affluent  than  our  own. 

James  M.  Ham 
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Erasing  the  stereotypes 

FUET’s  program  in  multicultural  education 
will  help  teachers  deal  with  prejudice  in  their 
curricula,  students  and  themselves 


Hov  can  you  eliminate  racism,  sexism 
and  other  forms  of  stereotyping  from 
the  classroom?  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
that  you  can’t.  Not  entirely. 

However,  the  Faculty  of  Education 
is  trying.  In  response  to  concern  voiced 
in  the  early  1970s  that  the  school  system 
was  not  effectively  assisting  students  of 
immigrant  and  working  class  back- 
grounds, FEUT  has  spent  10  years 
developing  a program  in  multicultural 
education.  Its  aim  is  to  make  teachers 
more  aware  of  their  own  prejudices  and 
thus  more  sensitive  to  stereotyping  that 
may  exist  in  the  material  they  teach  and, 
ultimately,  more  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  their  students. 

The  program  includes  courses  offered 
to  student  teachers  and  practising 
teachers  who  want  to  upgrade  their 
qualifications,  a collection  of  18 
workshops  designed  to  be  held  at 
schools  on  professional  development 
days,  and  a quarterly  magazine,  multi- 
culturalism,  published  in  co-operation 
with  the  Ministry  of  Culture  & 
Recreation. 

“Many  student  teachers  have  had  no 
experience  with  ethnic  groups,”  says 
Professor  Keith  McLeod,  “so  we  try  to 
provide  them  with  an  understanding  of 
Canada’s  cultural  pluralism.”  Often,  he 
says,  the  students  are  in  for  some  real 
surprises. 

“There  are  those  who  operate  on 
certain  assumptions  — for  example,  they 
may  think  Anglo-Canadians  are  superior 
to  everyone  else.  Some  people  get  very 
upset  when  we  tell  them  this  is  nonsense. 
We  deal  with  fundamental  gut  issues, 
and  the  classes  are  often  volatile.” 

But,  he  says,  the  purpose  of  the 
program  is- “to  educate,  rather  than 
convert.” 

Forcing  teachers  to  think  about 
their  own  beliefs  and  prejudices  and  to 
learn  that  these  are  stereotypes, 
should  teach  them  to  detect  ethnic, 
racist  and  sexist  stereotyping  in  teaching 
materials,  according  to  McLeod. 

“But  the  idea  that  you  can  delete 
material  like  this  from  schools  is  an 
oversimplification,”  he  says.  “You  can’t 
pretend  stereotyping  and  discrimination 
don’t  exist.  You  must  teach  children 
about  these  things  and  how  to  handle 
them.” 


The  courses  and  workshops  teach  that 
certain  approaches  are  better  than  others. 
For  instance,  a teacher  shouldn’t  assume 
that  all  students  are  prejudiced  but 
should  appeal  to  their  sense  of  justice 
and  fairness. 

Prospective  teachers  learn  that 
similarities  as  well  as  differences  between 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  should  be 
taught. 

Student  teachers  also  learn  about 
scapegoating  — the  technique  of  finding 
a victim  on  whom  to  blame  one’s 
troubles  — and  learn  to  explain  to 
their  students  how  and  why  it  occurs. 

All  teachers  teach  the  core  program, 
says  McLeod,  but  as  they  supply  much 
of  the  material  themselves,  they  learn 
how  to  adjust  curriculum  content  so 
that  it  “positively  reflects  the  background 
of  the  many  diverse  students”  in  the 
classroom. 

And  it  is  not  only  a matter  of  what 
they  teach,  he  says,  but  it’s  even  a 
question  of  how  it  is  taught.  The  tone  of 
voice  used  when  talking  about  a race  of 
people  can  affect  what  a student  learns 
as  much  as  does  the  content. 

McLeod  says  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  success  of  the  program,  but  this  year 
tests  are  being  given  to  students  before 
and  after  they  take  the  course  to  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  impact  it  has  had  on 
their  attitudes. 

This  progam  is  not  the  Faculty’s  only 
multicultural  endeavour,  McLeod 
explains.  In  the  spring  of  1978,  the 
Faculty  sponsored  a conference  on  multi- 
cultural education  and  community 
development.  As  well,  many  faculty 
members  work  regularly  with  government 
agencies,  and  with  organizations  such 
as  the  Toronto  Urban  Alliance  on  Race 
Relations  and  the  Canadian  Ethnic 
Studies  Association.  But  there  is  only  so 
much  the  Faculty  can  do,  says  McLeod. 

“The  schools  are  only  one  of  the 
institutions  that  must  deal  with  prejudice 
and  discrimination.  Community  agencies, 
businesses,  television,  newspapers  and 
radio  all  have  an  important  role  to  play.” 


Part  of  a Grade  1 class  at  Lord 
Lansdowne  Public  School 
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Balancing  the  hurt 

Continued  from  Page  I 


look  at  quality,  not  quantity,  and  we  have 
to  look  at  opening  up  to  discussion  the 
question  of  tenure.  We  all  know  what 
happened  to  the  dinosaurs.  I wouldn’t 
want  to  see  the  University  go  stumbling 
into  the  tar  pits  and  stay  mired  there.” 

While  agreeing  with  Usher  that  the  Uni- 
versity might  well  have  to  forego  for  a 
decade  or  two  the  services  of  bright  young 
scholars,  President  Ham  noted  that 
U of  T was  unlikely  to  become  “an  old 
and  doddering  place”  in  the  next  few 
years. 

“If  the  mediator  had  recommended  a 
higher  settlement,  I would  have  recom- 
mended that  it  not  be  accepted,”  the 
President  said,  opening  discussion  of 
the  report  prepared  by  the  mediator, 
Professor  D.A.  Soberman,  and  the 
statement  in  reaction  to  it. 

Drawing  members’  attention  to 
allegations  made  in  a recent  faculty 
association  newsletter  that  there  exist 
specific  hidden  pockets  of  funds  within 
the  University,  Council  vice-chairman 
William  Broadhurst  asked  the  President 
for  his  reaction  to  these  statements. 

“I  would  like  to  invite  the  faculty 
association,  and  indeed  any  member  of 
the  University  to  bring  these  matters 
forward,”  the  President  said.  “I  am  not 
personally  aware  of  any  hidden  pockets 
of  funds.  I think  that  if  we  are  going  to 
hold  these  views,  we  should,  to  use  a blunt 
phrase  ‘put  up  or  shut  up’.” 

Administrative  staff  representative 
and  Business  Affairs  chairman  James 
Kraemer  wondered  what  effect  Council’s 
acceptance  of  the  mediator’s  report 
would  have  on  the  administration’s 
current  negotiations  with  the  adminis- 
trative staff. 

“The  University  does  not  have  a 
memorandum  of  agreement  with  the 
administrative  staff,”  the  President 
explained.  “Council’s  acceptance  of  this 
report  will  not  affect  these  discussions. 
They  will  continue  in  good  faith.” 

Although  there  was  some  discussion 
of  specific  aspects  of  both  the  budget 
and  the  mediator’s  recommendations, 
there  was  little  opposition  to  either 
document. 

“It’s  a question  of  balancing  the 
hurt,”  the  President  said. 


In  other  business,  the  President  noted 
that  it  was  U of  T’s  intention  to  oppose 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities’ 
proposal  that  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs,  which  acts  as  an 
advisory  body  to  Queen’s  Park,  be  given 
“executive  power”  over  Ontario 
universities. 

“We’ll  end  up  with  a University  of 
Ontario,”  the  President  said.  “ U of  T 
cannot  support  this.  It  chooses  to 
continue  its  life  as  an  autonomous 
institution,  making  its  own  decisions 
and  living  with  them.” 

Vice-President  — Research  and 
Planning  and  Registrar  Harry  Eastman 
noted  that  a statement  must  be  prepared 
immediately  in  response  to  the  P.S.  Ross 
report  on  student  fees,  advising  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  Colleges  & 
Universities  on  issues  that  are  important 
to  U of  T:  the  position  of  the  University 
regarding  its  autonomy  in  setting  fees; 
the  indexing  of  fees;  the  general  level 
of  fees;  and  differential  fees  between 
programs. 

As  this  statement  must  be  brought 
before  the  Planning  & Resources  and 
Academic  Affairs  Committees  before  the 
next  Governing  Council  meeting, 
Eastman  noted  that  time  was  “tight”. 

Governing  Council  next  meets  on 
April  19. 


Governing  Council  March  15 

• approved  budget  report  for 
1979-80  and  the  presidential 
report  on  salary  and  benefits  for 
academic  and  administrative 
staff 

• approved  capital  and  operating 
budgets  for  1979-80  for  parking, 
residence,  food  and  beverage 
services  on  St.  George, 
Scarborough  and  Erindale 
campuses 

• approved  the  outline  of  the 
structure,  funding  and  operations 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Innovations  Foundation 


Task  force  to  examine  feasibility 
of  moving  Forestry  to  Scarborough 


At  the  request  of  the  President  and  in 
consultation  with  the  vice-president  and 
provost,  Professor  H.C.  Eastman,  vice- 
president  research  and  planning  and 
registrar,  has  established  a task  force  to 
consider  the  feasibility  of  locating  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry*  on  the  Scarborough 
campus. 

The  purpose  of  such  a relocation,  if 
feasible,  would  be  to  provide  the  Faculty 
of  Forestry  with  office  and  laboratory 
space  of  good  quality  in  one  site  and  in 
close  proximity  to  greenhouse  and 
growing  space.  This  reorganization 
would  facilitate  the  implementation  of 
the  faculty’s  recently  articulated  goals 
and  objectives.  Additional  space  required 
on  the  Scarborough  campus  by  such  a 
move  would  be  created  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  present  College 
facilities,  most  importantly  the  library. 
Such  a relocation  would  also  provide  the 
University  with  an  oportunity  to  develop 
greater  diversity  on  a suburban  campus, 
and  would  provide  the  college  with  an 
opportunity  to  establish  curricular  and 
research  links  with  a professional 
program. 

The  membership  and  terms  of 
reference  of  the  task  force  are  as  follows: 

Members: 

Prof.  R.W.  Missen,  vice-provost,  chair- 
man.; Principal  J.E.  Foley,  Scarborough 


College;  D.  W.  Lang,  director.  University 
planning  and  analysis;  Dean  V.  J.  Nordin, 
Faculty  of  Forestry  & Landscape 
Architecture. 

Assessors: 

Profs.  J.J.  Balatinecz  and  V.G.  Smith, 
Faculty  of  Forestry  & Landscape 
Architecture;  Prof.  Alan  Walker, 
Scarborough  College;  Prof.  John 
Warden,  associate  dean,  Scarborough 
College. 

Terms  of  Reference: 

1-  to  recommend  on  the  feasibility  of 
locating  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  on  the 
Scarborough  campus,  taking  into 
account  the  academic  and  space  require- 
ments of  the  faculty  and  of  Scarborough 
College,  including,  for  the  latter,  the  need 
for  additional  library  facilities. 

2.  To  make  recommendation(s),  if 
possible,  by  May  1. 


*It  is  assumed  that  the  Faculty  of  Forestry 
would  be  recreated  from  the  existing  Faculty 
of  forestry  & Landscape  Architecture.  A 
concurrent  study  is  already  underway  to 
implement  a recommendation  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Landscape  Architecture  be  realigned 
with  the  School  of  Architecture  in  a new  faculty. 


Identifying  battered  children 

is  the  aim  of  FEUT’s  workshops,  where  organizers  pull  no  punches 
in  confronting  the  subject  and  pleading  for  co-operation 


by  Pamela  Cornell 


Vicky  Ellis  was  one  month  old  when  she  died,  suffering  from 

gastroenteritis,  severe  dehydration,  and  swelling  of  the  brain.  She 
was  a victim  of  parental  neglect.  Her  sister  Darlene  had  met  a similar 
fate  and  her  brother  Parrish  had  drowned  in  his  bath. 


If  the  various  social  agencies  involved 
with  the  Ellis  family  had  compared 
notes  and  worked  together,  Vicky  might 
be  alive  today.  But  social  workers,  police, 
doctors,  and  family  court  judges  all  have 
different  training  and  objectives.  Too 
often,  co-operation  can  seem  like 
compromise. 

To  help  forge  stronger  links  among 
professionals  dealing  with  child  abuse, 
the  Ministry  of  Community  & Social 
Services  is  funding  two  major  projects 
at  U of  T. 

An  $80,000  grant  has  gone  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine’s  Instructional 
Media  Services  to  produce  six  films 
aimed  at  physicians,  police,  teachers, 
day  care  staff,  public  health  nurses,  and 
social  workers.  Scheduled  for  release 
this  spring  after  two  years  in  production, 
the  films  focus  on  identification  rather 
than  treatment  of  child  abuse  cases, 
presenting  the  different  viewpoints  of 
the  various  professionals. 

Co-ordinator  of  the  project  has  been 
Dr.  Robert  Bates,  director  of  the  child 
abuse  program  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  A featured  performer  in  one 
of  the  films,  he  is  also  contributing  to  a 
series  of  child  abuse  workshops  launched 
recently  at  the  Faculty  of  Education  with 
a $63,000  ministry  grant. 

The  workshops  have  a dual  purpose. 
First,  they  are  designed  to  encourage 
students  from  the  Faculties  of  Education, 
Nursing,  and  Social  Work  to  adopt  a 
team  approach,  both  in  identifying 
cases  of  abuse  among  school-age  children 
and  in  providing  follow-up  services. 
Second,  the  format  and  enrolment  have 
been  carefully-devised  to  supply  data  for 
Richard  Volpe  of  the  Institute  of  Child 
Study.  He  will  be  reporting  to  the 
ministry  in  June  on  the  effectiveness 
of  different  training  techniques. 

The  sessions  have  been  organized  by 
three  individuals  whose  experience 
with  child  abuse  is  considerable. 
Margaret  Morrison  is  a Children’s  Aid 
Society  worker  who  founded  Parents 
Anonymous,  a self-help  organization 
for  abusing  parents.  Barry  Brabant  has 
set  up  academic  programs  for  children 
with  special  needs,  whether  because  of 
emotional  disturbance,  psychiatric 
problems,  physical  or  mental  handicaps. 
Bill  Lee  has  done  community  work  in 
Parkdale  and  is  now  teaching  and  doing 
research  at  McMaster  University’s 
Faculty  of  Social  Work. 

“Child  abuse  is  a draining  problem 
to  work  with,”  says  Lee.  “It’s  an 
emotional  bomb  with  tremendous 
potential  to  arouse  fear  and  anger.” 

Many  a doctor  or  teacher  has  neglected 
to  report  well-founded  suspicions  about 
a child’s  home  life  lest  a nasty  confron- 
tation ensue.  But  that  negligence  could 
result  in  a $ 1 ,000  fine  when  the  province’s 
new  child  welfare  act  comes  into  effect 
April  1 . Persons  who  in  their  official 
functions  encounter  an  abused  child 
are  already  compelled  to  report  the  case 
to  the  CAS  but  there  is  no  sanction  for 
failure  to  comply. 

“If  fines  have  to  be  imposed  under  the 
new  law,  then  that  law  has  failed,”  says 
Bernard  Dickens  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 
He  will  be  outlining  the  legalities  of  child 
abuse  to  the  360  workshop  participants. 

“Sanctions  are  just  of  symbolic 
importance.  They  direct  attention  toward 
the  law  and,  in  that  respect,  the  new 
act  is  working  even  before  it  comes  into 
effect.  This  isn’t  a question  of  crime  and 
punishment.  The  law  is  simply  designed 
to  encourage  good  instinct.” 


Good  instinct  includes  being  able  to 
spot  the  physical  and  behavioural 
indicators  of  child  abuse,  and  these  will 
be  spotlighted  in  films  and  discussions 
at  the  workshops. 

A long-sleeved  turtleneck  sweater 
worn  on  a warm  day  can  hide  bruises, 
says  Brabant.  Or  a child  might  be 
reluctant  to  undress  for  gym.  Other 
signals  could  be  consistent  lateness, 
loss  of  weight,  odours,  constant 
drowsiness,  inadequate  dress  in  winter, 
ominous  suggestions  in  essays,  extreme 
silence  or  aggression. 

“The  teacher’s  role  in  pinpointing 
abuse  has  been  ignored,”  says  Brabant, 
“yet  they’re  in  an  excellent  position  to 
observe  their  pupils  for  five  or  six  hours 
a day.  But  a lot  have  probably  hesitated 
to  intervene  because  they  don’t  feel 
qualified.” 

Building  up  the  confidence  to  reach 
out  and  support  a child  or  confront  a 
parent  is  a fundamental  goal  of  the 
workshops. 

Personal  feelings  and  professional 
attitudes  toward  child  abuse  will  be 
discussed.  Then  everyone  will  see  a film 
that  depicts  abusing  parents,  not  as 
coldly  calculating  monsters  brutalizing 
their  children  for  the  hell  of  it,  but  as 
impulsive  victims  of  stress  who  are  in  a 
good  deal  of  pain  themselves  and  who 
need  skills  and  support  to  better  handle 
their  situation.  After  the  screening,  the 
viewers  will  be  asked  to  discuss  their 
views  again. 


“The  films  being  shown  are  graphic 
and  dramatic  so  it’s  quite  an  emotional 
experience  for  people  who  haven’t  tasted 
that  kind  of  family  life,”  says  Richard 
Volpe.  “But  the  materials  have  to  be 
startling  and  upsetting  in  order  to  shake 
up  pat  values  and  expectations.” 

One  film,  set  in  Toronto,  shows  some 
of  the  common  triggers  of  child  abuse. 
The  most  significant  is  abuse  in  aparent’s 
own  background.  Add  to  that  such 
problems  as  unemployment,  poverty, 
debt,  low  self-esteem,  poor  impulse 
control,  racial  discrimination,  and 
isolation,  and  the  situation  is  ripe  for 
domestic  violence.  Children  take  the 
brunt  of  the  abuse,  partly  because  their 
parents  make  unrealistic  demands  on 
them  to  provide  love  and  support  to 
their  elders,  and  partly  because  they’re 
too  small  to  fight  back. 

Schools  can  actually  contribute  to  the 
incidence  of  child  abuse,  says  Bill  Lee. 

A competitive  atmosphere  can  be 
devastating  to  some  children.  In  the 
classroom  they  withdraw,  but  at  home 
they  work  out  their  frustrations  by  being 
belligerent.  The  parents  don’t  under- 
stand and  respond  by  knocking  the 
child  around. 

“Schools  have  a mass  orientation,” 
says  Lee.  “They’re  not  geared  to 
provide  much  individual  attention.” 

Teachers  must  be  aware  of  the  effect 
they  can  have  on  a child’s  self-worth, 
says  Brabant.  They  should  carefully 
build  day-to-day  programs  that  don’t 
exclude  anyone. 

Because  teachers,  school  nurses,  and 
school  psychologists  tend  to  work  in 
isolation,  says  Lee,  they  must  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  share  information 


and  ideas,  otherwise  abused  children 
can  slip  through  the  system  without 
anyone  noticing  their  plight.  Keeping 
a suspicion  diary  is  one  recommendation 
being  made  at  the  workshops. 

Participants  will  also  be  urged  to  build 
their  self-confidence  by  sharpening 
their  interviewing  skills.  Each  will  have 
a chance  to  play  inteviewer,  parent,  and 
observer,  then  discuss  the  results. 

Several  members  of  Parents 
Anonymous  have  volunteered  to  come 
and  talk  about  their  feelings  and  pressures 
they’ve  experienced,  as  well  as  about 
what  has  helped  and  what  hasn’t. 

While  a teacher  might  dread  con- 
fronting a parent,  the  parent  is  often 
relieved  to  have  the  problem  identified, 
says  Lee.  Some  have  been  sending  their 
battered  children  out  as  beacons,  in  the 
hope  that  help  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  T or  onto  Star  reported  recently 
that  “in  1 1 months  of  last  year  (figures 
for  December  are  not  yet  available)  child 
abuse  cases  in  Metro  rose  26  percent,  from 
327  reported  cases  in  1977  to  416 
in  1978”. 

Unemployment  is  a factor,  says  Ralph 
Garber,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Social 
Work.  Last  year,  he  headed  a provincial 
task  force  studying  the  problem  of  child 
abuse. 

“Work  is  an  important  way  of  meeting 
one’s  life  needs,”  he  says.  “The  fewer 
the  jobs,  the  longer  the  stretches  of 
unemployment  and  the  greater  the 
frustration.  A child  is  a ready  target  for 
the  bitterness  a parent  feels  towards 
himself  and  society.” 

When  extended  families  were  the  norm, 
says  Garber,  the  burdens  of  child  care 
were  shared  with  aunts,  grandmothers, 
and  older  children.  Now,  people  tend  to 
be  isolated  in  small  nuclear  families,  and 
parents  are  more  vulnerable  to  anger 
and  frustration.  That  vulnerability  is 
intensified  for  the  single  parent  who  has 
double  the  responsibilities  and  half  the 
resources. 

Also,  with  today’s  emphasis  on  self- 
gratification  and  accountability  to  oneself 
rather  than  to  society,  adds  Garber,  a 
child’s  needs  can  become  secondary. 

Margaret  Morrison  would  like  to  see 
more  parental  relief  systems,  such  as 
24-hour  hotlines,  outreach  visits,  and 
centres  where  a child  can  be  left  while 
a parent  counts  to  1 0.  There  just  aren’t 
enough  of  them,  she  says,  though  they’re 
not  very  expensive. 

Morrison  is  optimistic  about  the  effects 
of  the  workshops.  She  thinks  the  co- 
operative links  will  hold  “in  the  service  > 
delivery  sector”  because  the  various 
professionals  will  have  more  realistic 
expectations  of  one  another  after  having 
tried  out  new  skills  together.  She  also 
thinks  the  ministry’s  investment  will 
pay  off  with  co-operation  in  other  areas 
of  social  concern. 

Dr.  Bates  is  less  optimistic. 

“We  certainly  can’t  regard  professional 
teams  as  the  only  way  of  handling  child 
abuse.  The  most  important  objective  is 
prevention  — by  detecting  high-risk 
parents  around  the  time  a child  is  born 
and  keeping  an  eye  on  them,  and  by 
initiating  discussion  groups  in  the 
community  where  parents  can  compare 
notes  on  problems  in  parenting  that  could 
lead  them  to  abuse  or  neglect  their 
children. 

“The  trouble  is,  the  ministry  is  willing 
to  fund  short-term  training  or  research 
but  hesitant  about  making  an  ongoing 
commitment  to  organize  new  programs 
or  improve  and  expand  those  already 
in  existence.  The  service  delivery  people 
can’t  do  it.  They’re  too  busy  trying  to 
deal  with  crisis  after  crisis  with 
inadequate  resources.” 


‘ ‘We  didn  ’t  know  which  country  we  were  going  to,  so  we  really 
had  little  chance  to  prepare,  ” says  Wang  Suyan,  an 
English  language  student  from  Nanking  University 


“At  U of  T the  tendency  is  to  examine  the  psychology  of 
characters  (in  novels).  I thought  this  was  very  peculiar  at 
first,  ’ ’ says  Yuan  Henian,  an  English  teacher  at  the  Peking 
Institute  of  Foreign  Languages 


Strangers  in  a strange  lai 

Eleven  students  from  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  settle 


by  Ann  Prince 

Late  last  summer,  1 1 students  from  the 
* People’s  Republic  of  China  disem  - 
barked from  a gruelling  15-hour  flight 
from  one  world  into  another,  to  begin 
what  all  of  them  agree  “is  the  experience 
of  a lifetime”. 

As  part  of  China’s  recent  efforts  at 
modernization,  more  than  10,000 Chinese 
students  and  established  professionals 
from  a wide  variety  of  disciplines  are 
being  dispatched  to  universities  through- 
out the  western  world  and  Japan.  The 
Chinese  government  has  indicated  to 
Canada  a desire  to  place  approximately 
500  more  students  at  Canadian 
universities  next  fall.  Negotiations  are 
currently  in  progress,  ironing  out 
administrative  details. 

These  particular  students 
unpacked  their  bags  at  U of  T to  spend 
from  1 8 months  to  three  years  in  an 
atmosphere  that  is  unlike  anything 
they’ve  ever  experienced. 

The  Chinese  government  has  paid  all 
their  fees  — an  estimated  $5,000  for 
each  student  for  an  academic  year,  plus 
transportation  and  expenses  for  off-term 
time. 

Their  presence  in  Canada  signifies 
more  than  a mellowing  of  diplomatic 
relations;  it  is  a testimony  to  their 
intelligence  and  academic  abilities.  Each 
candidate  suffered  through  a battery  of 
written  and  oral  exams  alongside 
thousands  of  other  Chinese  students 
vying  for  the  chance  to  study  overseas. 
Initially,  the  exams  were  taken  at  local 
levels,  and  only  the  best  went  on  to  try 
the  nation-wide  evaluations. 

Those  at  UofT  are  considered  “special 
students”  (those  not  proceeding  to  a 
degree)  and  are  pursuing  programs  that 
include  history,  political  science,  English 
literature  and  drama.  Only  one  of  them 
is  in  a science  course:  Pu  Yingyang,  a 
teacher  from  Hunan  province  is  under 
the  wing  of  the  Department  of 
Metallurgy  & Materials  Science. 

On  their  return  to  China  most  hope  to 
secure  translation  or  teaching  positions 
in  universities  or  technical  institutes, 
although  several  will  return  to  work  in 
government  and  industry. 

They  have  been  here  almost  six 
months,  time  enough  to  ask  if  their  new 
experiences  are  living  up  to  their  original 
expectations. 

“I  didn’t  know  what  to  expect,”  says 
Wang  Suyan,  a 22-year-old  English 
language  student  from  Nanking 
University.  “We  didn’t  know  which 
country  we  were  going  to,”  she  explains 
in  flawless  English,  “so  we  really  had 
little  chance  to  prepare.” 

Yuan  Henian,  44,  is  an  English  teacher 
at  the  Peking  Institute  of  Foreign 
Languages  and  one  of  seven  teachers  on 
the  exchange,  says  he  had  hoped  to  go 
to  Reading  University  in  England,  but  is 
not  disappointed  to  be  in  Canada,  at 
UofT. 

“When  you  think  of  a Canadian 
university,  U of  T is  the  first  to  come  to 
mind.  It  is  very  different,  but  I am  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  Canadian 
approach  to  learning  I have  encountered 
here.” 

Yuan,  who  is  studying  English  and 
modern  drama,  finds  the  teaching 
methods  different  in  Canada.  In  China, 
he  says,  the  social  aspects  of  a novel  are 
emphasized  and  characters  are  examined 
through  analysis  of  their  class  orientation 
and  way  of  life. 

“At  UofT  the  tendency  is  to  examine 
the  psychology  of  characters.  I thought 
this  was  very  peculiar  at  first,  but  now 


I am  planning  to  implement  a course 
back  in  Peking  using  Canadian  methods 
in  combination  with  our  traditional  way.” 

Yuan  explains  that  Chinese  students 
have  access  to  many  western  publications 
and  books  at  their  home  universities. 
“For  instance,  at  my  institute,  Arthur 
Hailey’s  books  and  Canada’s  news- 
magazine, Maclean ’s  are  used  as  teaching 
materials.” 

He  also  thinks  the  classes  tend  to  be 
larger  at  U of  T and  that  the  student-to- 
teacher  ratio  is  greater,  but  he  finds  the 
time  spent  in  classes  and  seminars  is 
about  the  same  as  in  China. 

Tang  Chonghua,  21,  from  Futan 
University  in  Shanghai,  explains  that 
there  is  a deeper  intimacy  between 
professor  and  student  in  China  than  in 
Canada.  A teacher  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  people  in  the  country  and 
spends  much  time  out  of  class  advising 
and  counselling  students.  And  a teacher, 
despite  all  this  extracurricular  toil, 
“makes  only  a modest  living”,  according 
to  Tang. 

He  says:  “At  U of  T the  professors 
are  willing  to  give  extra  help,  but  the 
responsibility  is  on  the  student  to  set  up 
the  time  and  place.” 

In  China,  entrance  exams  for  university 
have  been  reinstated  since  1977  and  all 
of  the  students  agree  these  have  done 
much  to  raise  the  level  of  scholarship, 
not  to  mention  the  degree  of  competition. 
It  is  not  a good  thing  for  a student  to 
fail  an  admission  test,  as  university 
education  is  an  important  stepping  stone 
to  a secure  future. 

Yuan  has  found  that  students  here 
look  upon  their  education  as  an  invest- 
ment, which  may,  or  may  not,  pay  off 
with  a job.  “In  China,  a university 
education  gears  you  directly  for  a job. 
You  wouldn’t  be  there  if  there  was  not  a 
job  for  you  to  go  to  at  graduation.” 

Culture  shock  has  confronted  the 
Chinese  students  as  much  outside  the 
classroom  as  in  it. 

All  but  two  of  them  are  living  in  the 
usual  student  residences  situated  across 
the  St.  George  campus.  They  have 
found  adjusting  to  Canadian  dormitory 
life  somewhat  difficult. 


into  a new  life  at  U of  T 


Huang  Zhongwen  is  45,  approximately 
25  years  older  that  the  other  male  students 
at  South  House,  Victoria  College.  At 
home  in  China  he  is  a teacher  of  language 
and  literature  at  Nanking  University. 

Without  the  cultural  differences  to 
cope  with,  an  average  45-year-old 
Canadian  male  would  find  residence 
living  a bit  of  a shock,  so  it  is  not  too 
surprising  that  Huang  finds  the 
atmosphere  distracting. 

He  does  not  like  the  disco  music  and 
the  stereos,  which  he  says  “seem  to  be  in 
constant  use”,  and  he  wonders  how  the 
Canadian  students  can  study  in  that  type 
of  atmosphere. 

But  across  the  campus,  at  New  College, 
24-year-old  Hu  Lan  is  more  tolerant 
of  the  residence  atmosphere  she  has 
found  in  Canada. 

As  one  of  the  first  mainland  Chinese 
to  come  here,  in  1 977,  Hu  Lan  has  treated 
her  stay  in  Toronto  as  a learning 
experience  — 24  hours  of  the  day. 

“Canadian  students  do  have  a lot 
more  parties,”  she  says,  “but  I remember 
this  is  a different  country  with  different 
traditions  and  I try  to  see  the  worth  in 
every  aspect  of  this  newness.” 

Chinese  university  dorms  are  similar 
in  structure  and  organization  to  the 
Canadian  ones,  except  that  the  govern- 
ment covers  boarding  costs  and  subsidizes 
meal  expenditures.  But  they  are  not 
co-educational. 

Tang  says  he  finds  co-ed  living 
“embarrassing  at  times”  and  Yuan 
ponders  the  reason  why  they  have  been 
set  up  in  this  manner.  “Living  together 
does  not  necessarily  demonstrate  the 
equality  between  the  sexes,”  he  states, 

“if  that  is  the  intent  of  co-ed  residences.” 

Residence  living  also  means  dining  hall 
meals,  and  for  Chinese  people  who  do 
not  usually  eat  hot  and  cold  food  together, 
Canadian  favourites,  such  as  roast  beef 
with  gravy,  mashed  potatoes  and  tossed 


Tang  Chonghua  feels  that  there  is  a deeper 
intimacy  between  professor  and  student  in 
China  than  in  Canada 
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salad  on  the  side,  are  a strange 
combination,  unappetizing  to  Chinese 
palates. 

Hu  Lan  explains  that  in  China  there  is 
not  as  much  land  available  for  pasture 
or  grazing  fields  for  cattle.  Only  one- 
third  of  the  country  is  arable  land.  And 
as  there  are  a lot  more  mouths  to  feed  — 
about  900  million  of  them  — meat  is  not 
as  important  a food  source. 

“And  we  rarely  eat  desserts,  as  you 
do  here,”  adds  Tang. 

Many  Canadian  students  feel  residence 
food  is  terrible  by  anyone’s  standards, 
but  Huang  doesn’t  resort  to  such 
extremes.  “There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  food  — it’s  just  how  it’s  cooked!”  he 
says. 

As  a group  the  students  have  wandered 
through  Toronto’s  Chinatown  area 
collecting  the  raw  materials  to  cook  then- 
own  food.  Prices  are  much  higher  here, 
but  they  say  it  is  possible  to  prepare  an 
authentic  Chinese  feast  from  the  selection 
of  foodstuffs  available. 

Yuan  has  been  to  several  restaurants 
that  specialize  in  Chinese  cuisine.  He 
finds  their  menus  quite  “westernized”, 
their  entrees  too  sweet,  with  the  exception 
of  Peking  Duck,  which  he  says  “is  as  close 
to  the  real  thing  as  you  can  get.” 

Fashion  is  another  novelty  — especially 
for  the  women  students.  Hu  Lan  says 
Canadian  women  are  very  well  dressed. 

“Our  clothing  at  home  pays  more 
attention  to  quality  than  fashion,  so  it 
tends  to  be  simple  and  almost  monotonous 
in  colour  and  style.  Some  of  the  younger 
girls  today  are  wearing  dresses,  especially 
in  the  summer,  but  the  majority  wear 
the  usual  light  shirts  and  dark  trousers.” 

Canadian  clothing,  according  to  Hu 
Lan,  is  also  more  expensive.  “A  pure 
cotton  blouse  would  be  about  5 or  6 
Chinese  yuan,  which  is  approximately 
$4  Canadian.  Polyester  is  more  expensive; 
perhaps  as  high  as  $10  Canadian.” 

The  Chinese  students  did  not  know 
one  another  in  China,  and  here  in  Canada, 
while  they  keep  in  close  touch  with  one 
another,  they  also  socialize  with  Canadian 
students. 

Tang  plays  ping  pong  and  basketball 
and  Yuan  is  interested  in  discussions 
with  Canadian  students,  although  the 
Canadians  are  not  as  well-versed  in  their 
own  political  life  as  he  would  like. 

Oddly  enough,  when  they  meet  with 
Chinese-Canadians,  or  Chinese  students 
from  Hong  Kong  or  Taiwan,  their 
conversations  take  place  in  English.  The 


Huang  Zhwongen  is  a teacher  of  language 
and  literature  at  home  in  China ’s  Nanking 
University 


Chinese  language  is  composed  of  a 
myriad  of  dialects,  and  English  becomes 
the  common  denominator. 

Though  the  students  are  fascinated 
with  the  novelty  of  Canadian  society  and 
are  eager  to  discuss  cultural  differences 
and  similarities,  the  willingness  does 
not  extend  to  the  political  sphere. 

They  follow  BBC  reports  carried  daily 
on  Toronto’s  CJRT-Radio  and  read  John 
Fraser’s  on-the-spot  stories  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail. 

They  are  aware  of  the  outbreak  of 
democratic  feelings  in  China,  evidenced 
by  events  occurring  since  late  1978  at 
the  Xidan  (Hsi  Tan)  “democracy  wall” 
in  Peking.  And  their  reactions  to  the 
exchange  of  ambassadors  between  the 
USA  and  China  demonstrate  approval 
mixed  with  anticipation  for  China’s 
future. 

Their  reluctance  to  comment  on  these 
recent  changes  is  not  because  they  fear 
reprisals  at  some  future  date.  Instead 
they  prefer  to  refrain  from  speculations 
about  events  they  are  not  experiencing 
firsthand. 

Yuan  reflects  their  attitude.  He  has 
lived  through  three  significant  periods 
in  recent  Chinese  history:  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War  in  the  late  30s  and  early 
40s,  the  Kuomintang  of  the  later  40s, 
and  the  “liberation  years  since  1949”. 

He  talks  with  openness  of  these  eras. 

Of  the  present  situation  in  China,  he 
says : “ I think  the  changes  are  to  the  good. 
But  as  for  specific  examples  I cannot 
really  say.  The  only  information  I have 
access  to  are  articles  written  by  foreign 
journalists.” 

“John  Fraser’s  reports,  for  example, 
are  very  good,  and  I am  sure  they  are 
accurate,  but  he  is  a westerner,  and 
cannot  possibly  write  from  a Chinese 
viewpoint.  Fraser’s  eyes  are  on  the  ‘big 
issues’  and  I wish  to  see  things  for 
myself  before  I comment.” 

It  is  over  these  political  changes  so 
far  away,  that  the  group  members  express 
homesickness.  Canadian  people  may  be 
hospitable,  a new  university  exciting 
and  different,  but  nothing  can  ease  their 
desire  to  be  active  participants  in 
China’s  new  Long  March. 


The  manuscript,  neatly  typed,  double 
spaced  throughout,  lands  on  the  un- 
cluttered desk  of  the  editor.  Surpris- 
ingly, all  his  many  other  projects  are  at 
stages  not  requiring  attention,  he  has 
caught  up  with  correspondence,  the 
phone  has  not  been  ringing,  and  au- 
thors and  prospective  authors  are 
showing  a distinct  disinclination  to 
come  in  to  talk.  The  editor  pounces 
eagerly  on  this  new  manuscript.  He 
finds  it  a full-fledged  work  of  scholar- 
ship, original  in  concept,  well  re- 
searched, clearly  argued,  well  written, 
addressed  to  the  author’s  peers,  and  a 
significant  contribution  to  its  field. 

The  editor  now  seeks  the  opinion  of 
an  expert  in  the  manuscript’s  field. 

The  scholar  whose  advice  would  be 
particularly  valuable  is  not  on  sabbati- 
cal and  was  not  last  heard  from  by 
postcard  from  Dubrovnik.  Neither  is 
she  so  heavily  committed  to  other 
work  that  she  will  need  six  months  to 
read  and  report  - only  a couple  of 
weeks.  The  report,  a model  of  schol- 
arly appraisal,  arrives  as  promised.  It 
does  not  recommend,  among  other 
things,  that  the  focus  of  the  study  be 
changed  completely  and  that  chapters 
five  and  six  be  incorporated  in  chapter 
nine,  or  dropped  altogether.  It 
confirms  the  editor’s  feeling  that  the 
manuscript  is  eminently  publishable. 

Because  scholarly  books  in  most 
cases  do  not  return  the  cost  of  their 
manufacture  through  sales,  the  editor 
must  seek  a subsidy  from  a sponsoring 
body  - most  frequently  one  of  the  re- 
search federations  in  Ottawa,  and  the 
Press  itself.  The  editor  shares  his 
reader’s  report  with  the  federation 
which  in  turn  seeks  the  advice  of  a 
second  qualified  scholar.  This  second 
reader,  who  also  has  time  available,  c 
agrees  with  the  first  and  so  no  third  1 
opinion  is  needed. 

The  work  is  next  submitted  to  the  | 
Manuscript  Review  Committee,  a t 
group  of  U of  T scholars  who  must  ? 
approve  all  publications  of  the  Press.  g 
Agreement  is  unanimous  and  a con-  £ 
tract  is  dispatched  to  the  author.  f 

The  manuscript  is  now  ready  for  £ 
copy  editing.  The  copy  editor  finds 
that  the  author  has  been  meticulously  '§ 
accurate  in  quotations  and  in  citation  ! 
of  references;  footnotes  have  been  >■ 

neatly  arranged;  capitalization  is  con-  g 
sistent;  few  errors  have  been  made  in  £ 
grammar,  spelling,  or  punctuation; 
and  the  author  has  presented  his  ar- 
guments in  a lucid  and  straightforward 
manner.  Little  work  is  necessary. 

The  manuscript  passes  through  the 
production,  design,  and  printing  de- 
partments without  problems  of  any 
kind.  The  author  returns  his  page 
proofs  on  time  with  few  corrections. 

He  also  provides  an  impeccable  index. 

When  the  book  is  published  reviews 
appear  in  scholarly  journals  in  less 
than  a year.  They  are  numerous  and 
lavish  in  praise.  The  area  editor  is 
reading  a glowing  review,  a double 
page  spread  in  the  New  York  Review  of 
Books , when  he  becomes  aware  of  a 
nudge  in  the  ribs. 

‘Wake  up,’  his  wife  says,  ‘it’s  Mon- 
day morning,  time  to  start  another 
week.' 
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Criminology  seeks  director 


J 


it 


The  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
committee  established  to  review  the 
Centre  of  Criminology  is  simultaneously 
searching  for  a new  director  whose 
duties  would  begin  in  July  1979.  Because 
of  the  limited  number  of  outside  appoint- 
ments that  can  be  made  by  the  University, 
this  position  must  be  filled  from  among 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  members 
of  the  University. 

Nominations  may  be  made  to  any 
member  of  the  review  committee: 


Professors  D.M.  Nowlan,  political 
economy  and  vice-dean,  SGS,  chairman ; 
J.M.  Beattie,  history,  UC;  Douglas 
Campbell,  sociology;  J.L .J.  Edwards, 
law  and  criminology;  J.L.  Hagan, 
sociology  and  criminology;  Noah  Meltz, 
political  economy  and  industrial 
relations;  S.M.  Waddams,  law. 


A formal  dinner  was  held  Feb.  7 in  the 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House,  for  the 
Presidents’  Committee,  whose  members 
have  all  given  $1,000  or  more  to  the 
University  in  the  past  year.  From  left 
are  Mary  Ham,  President  James  Ham, 
Presidents’  Committee  Chairman Malim 


Harding,  and  Kay  Bruce-Robertson.  A 
reception  for  those  who  had  donated 
$500  to  $999  to  U of  T in  1978  was  held 
the  following  evening  at  the  President’s 
residence. 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD  THE  WORD 


UTCC  now  offers  the 
UTCC  WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE 


Now  your  reports,  manuscripts,  form  letters 
directories  and  all  documents  requiring 
several  changes  and  retyping  can  be  done  for 
you  quickly  and  efficiently. 

CONSIDER  THE  BENEFITS 

• corrections  and  revisions  are  done  quickly 
and  easily  without  worry  of  turnaround  or 
quality 

• you  can  specify  and  alter  the  format  of 
your  documents  as  you  choose 

• your  document  can  be  stored  and  will  always 
be  available  for  your  continued  use 

• on  campus  convenience 

• lower  production  cost 


For  information  call 
Bernice  Ogino 
978-4548 


New  Erindale  student  residence 
is  best  buy  in  Ontario 


Thirty-seven  new  townhouse  units  for 
single  students,  constructed  at  a cost  of 
approximately  $1,209,006  were  officially 
opened  at  Erindale  College  by 
Mississauga  mayor  Hazel  McCallion  on 
Wednesday,  March  14. 

The  new  units  bring  to  90  the  number 
of  townhouse  student  residences  at 
Erindale. 

The  428  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  who  live  in  the  units  and  in 
five  nearby  bungalows  enjoy  the  cheapest 
university  residence  accommodation  in 
Ontario,  yet  the  college  residences  are 
operated  on  a totally  self-supporting 
financial  basis. 

Rates  for  the  1978-79  academic  year 
are  $750  to  $850,  depending  chiefly  on 


whether  the  student  has  double  or 
single  accommodation. 

Each  townhouse  has  four  bedrooms 
and  houses  four  to  six  students.  All 
units  are  fully  furnished  and  equipped, 
except  for  personal  linens,  and  standard 
equipment  includes  a vacuum  cleaner 
and  an  iron. 

By  way  of  comparison,  an  unfurnished 
one-bedroom  apartment  for  two  at  a 
nearby  university  costs  each  student 
$974.  At  one  institution,  a single 
bedroom  in  a 12-person  furnished  unit 
is  $950  and  at  another,  residence  rates 
are  $1,030  for  two  16-week  semesters. 

The  lower  rates  at  Erindale  are  made 
possible  by  a combination  of  cost-cutting 
measures,  explains  Mike  Lavelle, 
director  of  housing  at  the  college. 


A “Meet  the  Authors”  reception  was  held 
Sunday,  March  4 at  Erindale  principal 
Paul  Fox’s  residence.  Among  those 
present  were,  seated,  from  left,  Joy 
Carroll,  Doris  Anderson  and  Sylvia 
Fraser;  and  standing,  from  left.  Principal 
Fox,  Scarborough  principal  Joan  Foley, 


Mississauga  mayor  Hazel  McCallion, 
Erindale  student  council  president  Ray 
Easterbrook  and  Scarborough  student 
council  president  Sheldon  Leith.  All 
proceeds  from  the  reception  were  donated 
to  the  Scarborough  College  library  fund. 


Research  News 

Continued  from  Page  2 

elucidate  the  mode  of  action  and  the 
impact  of  these  agents  on  living 
organisms. 

4.  Food/ Agriculture  concerns  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  for,  and  the  improvement 
of,  processing  and  production 

of  agricultural  products.  This  area  has 
been  divided  into  three  major  subfields 
of  food,  production,  and  resources  and 
environment. 

5.  Oceans  (formerly  oceanography)  is 
intended  to  incorporate  those  branches 
of  the  physical,  life  and  earth  sciences 
and  engineering  that  are  concerned  with 
the  study  of  the  environment  in  the 
oceans.  Ocean  study  is  multidisciplinary 
and  encompasses  physical,  chemical, 
biological  and  geological  phenomena 
and  processes,  and  their  interactions  in 
the  ocean  and  at  its  boundaries.  It 
includes  those  aspects  of  ocean 
engineering  directly  related  to  under- 
standing the  processes  of  the  oceans  as 
well  as  the  study  of  fundamental 
engineering  problems  in  the  ocean 
environment. 


Although  application  forms  are  not 
yet  available,  ORA  has  begun  a mailing 
list  for  interested  researchers.  For  further 
information,  call  ORA  at  978-2163. 

PSI  Foundation 

Effective  immediately,  the  Physicians’ 
Services  Incorporated  Foundation 
announces  a broadening  of  its  granting 
policies  such  that  it  will  now  consider 
applications  for  funding  of  applied  basic 
science  research,  including  animal 
research,  when  carried  out  by  practising 
physicians  who  are  members  of  the 
clinical  departments  of  the  Ontario 
medical  schools.  Additionally,  appli- 
cations will  be  considered  for  funding 
of  major  research  equipment  even  though 
the  foundation  may  not  be  funding  the 
research  for  which  the  equipment  is 
required.  Support  of  health  education, 
through  the  fellowship  and  study  award 
programs  and  funding  of  research  in 
this  field,  will  continue  as  in  the  past.  For 
further  information,  call  ORA  at  978-2163. 
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Events 


Lectures 

Monday,  March  19 

Physical  Methods  for  the  Study  of 

Membrane  Fluidity. 

Dr.  Ian  C.P.  Smith,  National  Research 
Council,  Ottawa.  5227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  10  a.m. 

(Biochemistry  and  SGS) 

Sacrifice,  Ritual,  and  Beyond. 

Prof.  J.  Heesterman,  Leiden  University. 
First  of  four  in  distinguished  lecture  series. 
Croft  Chapter  House.  2 p.m., 

(East  Asian  Studies) 

Basque  Nationalism  from  Right  to  Left. 
Prof.  Martin  Blinkhom,  University  of 
Lancaster.  3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 
(European  Studies  Committee,  CIS, 
and  History) 

The  Humanities. 

Prof.  L.E.  Lynch,  St.  Michael’s  College. 
First  of  three  guest  lectures  for  “Humanities 
Festival  Week”.  S-143  Scarborough  College. 
4 p.m.  Reception  to  follow  lecture. 

Spin  States  and  Rectivities  of 
Trimethylenemethanes. 

Prof.  Jerome  A.  Berson,  Yale  University. 
First  of  three  A.R.  Gordon  Distinguished 
Lectures,  1978-79. 162  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  20 

Molecular  Organization  and  Mobility  in 
Membranes  as  Seen  by  Deutrium 
Magnetic  Resonance. 

Dr.  Ian  C.P.  Smith,  National  Research 
Council,  Ottawa.  2172  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  1 1 a.m. 

(Biochemistry  and  SGS) 

The  Problem  of  the  State  in  Latin 
America. 

Prof.  Rene  Zavaleta  Mercado,  Faculdad 
Latinoamericana  de  Ciencias  Sociales, 
Mexico;  Latin- American-in-Residence  1979. 
2118  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4. 10  p.m. 

(Latin  American  Studies  Committee,  CIS) 

The  Hot-Blooded  Debate. 

Christopher  McGowan,  Department  of 
Vertebrate  Palaeontolgy,  ROM.  Second  of 
four  Dinosaur  Lectures.  ROM  Theatre. 

7.30  p.m. 

Jewish  Humour. 

Allan  Gould,  lecturer  and  humourist.  Lecture 
in  “Jewish  Culture  at  U of  T”  program. 
Room  205,  Faculty  of  Library  Science, 

140  St.  George  St.  8 p.m. 

(Schwartz  Lectures  Committee  and 
Community  Relations  Office,  U of  T;  B’nai 
BYith  Hillel  Foundation,  Jewish  Cultural 
Council-Toronto,  Jewish  Congress,  Ontario 
Jewish  Archives) 

Wednesday,  March  21 

Should  Scarborough  College  students 
be  required  to  take  courses  in  the 
Humanities? 

Prof.  Em.  James  Cameron,  St.  Michael’s 
Collefe.  Second  of  three  guest  lectures  for 
“Humanities  Festival  Week”.  H-215 
Scarborough  College.  1 p.m. 

Historical-Critical  Reading  and  the 
Theological  Interpretation  of  Scripture. 

Prof.  James  Barr,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Oxford  University.  Armstrong 
Lecture.  Lecture  Hall,  Emmannuel  College. 
4 p.m. 

(Victoria  College) 

Molecules  with  Broken  Bonds.  Some 
Adventures  in  the  Borderland  of 
Covalency. 

Prof.  Jerome  A.  Berson,  Yale  University. 
Second  of  three  A.R.  Gordon  Distinguished 
Lectures,  1978-89.  162  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
laboratories.  4. 10  p.m. 

History  of  Jews  in  Toronto. 

Stephen  Speisman,  Ontario  Jewish  Archives. 
Illustrated  lecture  in  “Jewish  Culture  at 
U of  T”  program.  Room  205,  Faculty  of 
Library  Science,  140  St.  George  St.  8 p.m. 
(Schwartz  Lectures  Committee  and 
Community  Relations  Office,  U of  T;  B’nai 
B’rith  Hillel  Foundation,  Jewish  Cultural 
Council-Toronto,  Jewish  Congress,  Ontario 
Jewish  Archives) 

Thursday,  March  22 
Heredity  and  Cancer  in  Man. 

Dr.  Alfred  G.  Knudson,  Jr.,  Institute  for 
Cancer  Research,  Philadelphia.  Room  689, 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital.  12.30  p.m. 
(Medical  Biophysics  and  SGS) 


Polish  Americans:  Unique  or  Similar  to 
Other  Ethnic  Groups. 

Prof.  Helena  Znaniecki  Lopata,  Loyola 
University  of  Chicago.  Tenth  in  public  lecture 
series,  “Ethnic  and  Race  Relations”. 

Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  1.30  to  3.30  p.m. 
(Sociology  and  Ethnic  & Immigration 
Studies) 

An  Analysis  of  Definite  Descriptions. 

Prof.  James  D.  McCawley,  University  of 
Chicago.  Department  of  Linguistics, 

47  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E.  3 p.m. 

(Linguistics  and  SGS) 

Thermal  Unimolecular  Rearrangements. 

Prof.  Jerome  A.  Berson,  Yale  University. 
Last  of  three  A.R.  Gordon  Distinguished 
Lectures,  1978-79.  162  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 

Structural  Design  in  the  Gothic  Design 
Booklet  of  Lorenz  Lechler. 

Dean  Lon  R.  Shelby,  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Southern  Illinois  University.  403  Carr  Hall, 
St.  Michaels  College.  4.15  p.m. 

(Medieval  Studies  and  SGS) 

The  Silent  Witnesses. 

Dean  John  Hedjuk,  Cooper  Union  School  of 
Architecture,  New  York  City.  3154  medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 

(Architecture,  Ontario  Association  of  Archi- 
tects and  Toronto  Society  of  Architects) 

Friday,  March  23 

Literature  in  an  Apocalyptic  Age. 

Prof.  David  Jeffrey,  University  of  Ottawa. 
Last  of  three  guest  lectures  for  “Humanities 
Festival  Week”.  H-215  Scarborough  College. 
12  noon. 

Commodity  Future  Markets  — Recent 
Developemnts. 

A.J.  Alberti,  Richardson  Securities.  Innis 
College  Town  Hall.  12. 15  p.m. 

Third  of  six  in  Lunch  & Learn  Club  Series  V, 
“Investment  Finance”;  membership  for  five 
series  of  lectures,  $25.  Information,  978-2400. 
(Continuing  Studies) 


Canada  at  the  Olympics:  Siegen  1970. 

Bruce  Amos,  international  master;  chess 
lecture.  Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  7 p.m. 

Monday,  March  26 

Anatomical  and  Physiological  Aspects 
of  Brainstem  Mechanisms  Involved  in 
Oraficial  Pain. 

Prof.  K.V.  Anderson,  Emory  University, 
Atlanta.  404  Professional  Building, 

123  Edward  St.  12  noon. 

(Dentistry) 

Traditional  and  Modern  Concepts  of 
Boundaries. 

Prof.  J.  Heesterman,  Leiden  University. 
Second  of  four  in  distinguished  lecture  series. 
Croft  Chapter  House.  2 p.m. 

(East  Asian  Studies) 

Visual  Field  Examinations  in  Glaucoma. 

Dr.  Douglas  Anderson,  Bascom  Palmer  Eye 
Institute,  Florida.  Annual  Walter  Wright 
Lecture.  Main  lecture  theatre,  Toronto 
General  Hospital.  4 p.m. 

(Ophthalmology) 


Tuesday,  March  27 
Seventeenth  Century  Theatre  Music. 
Prof.  Jack  Sage,  King’s  College,  University 
of  London;  visiting  professor.  University 
of  Texas.  Upper  Library,  Massey  College. 
4.10  p.m. 

(Spanish  & Portuguese  and  SGS) 

Death  and  the  Dinosaurs. 

Prof.  Em.  William  E.  Swinton,  Department 
of  Zoology.  Last  of  four  Dinosaur  Lectures 
ROM  Theatre.  7.30  p.m. 

We  Stand  on  Guard  for  Thee. 

Prof.  Francess  G.  Halpenny,  Faculty  of 
Library  Science  and  U of  T Press.  Third  of 
five  lectures  in  Mind  & Matter  ’79  series  1, 
“Oh  Canada”.  Victoria  College.  8 p.m. 

Guest  fee  $6  per  lecture,  students  $3. 
Enrolment  limited.  Information,  978-3813. 

Too  Liable  to  Label. 

Bill  Glassco,  Tarragon  Theatre.  Third  of  five 
lectures  in  Mind  & Matter  ’79  series  2,  “The 
Play’s  the  Thing”.  Victoria  College.  8 p.m. 
Registration  and  information,  see  above. 

Chile. 

Keith  Hillyer,  Canadian  Association  for  Latin 
America.  Third  of  five  lectures  in  Mind  & 
Matter  ’79  series  5,  “Nations  in  the  News”. 
Victoria  College.  8 p.m. 

Registration  and  information,  see  above. 


Colloquia 

Wednesday,  March  21 

Evolution  of  Massive  Stars:  A G ame  with 
New  Rules. 

Prof.  Nancy  D.  Morrison,  University  of 
Toledo.  137  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

(Please  note  room ) 

Topic  in  Social  Development. 

Prof.  Marian  Radke- Yarrow,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health.  2135  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

(Psychology  and  SGS) 

A Structural  Approach  to  the  Art  of 
Chinese  Calligraphy. 

Steve  J.  Goldberg,  University  of  Michigan. 
Colloquium  series  on  East  Asia.  East  Asian 
Studies  seminar  room,  14-228  Robarts 
Library.  8 p.m. 

(East  Asian  Studies  and  East  Asian  Studies 
Student  Union) 

Thursday,  March  22 
Manipulating  Small  Particles  and 
Neutral  Atoms  Using  Laser  Beams. 

J.E.  Bjorkholm,  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories, 
colmdel,  N.J.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4. 10  p.m. 

(Physics  and  SGS) 

Friday,  March  23 

Biblical  Interpretation  and  Current 
Literary  Theory. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  Comparative  Literature 
Program.  Religious  Studies  Lounge, 

14.352  Robarts  Library.  1 to  2.30  p.m. 

The  Art  of  Geometry  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Dean  Lon  R.  Shelby,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Southern  Illinois  University.  IHPST 
common  room,  4th  floor,  280 Huron  St.  2p.m. 

Monday,  March  26 

Application  of  Experimental  and 
Theoretical  Techniques  to  Organic 
Reaction  Mechanisms. 

Prof.  R.D.  Back,  Wayne  State  University. 

158  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 

4 p.m. 


Wednesday,  March  28 
Some  Observations  on  Sociable  Drinking. 
Prof.  Thomas  Storm,  University  of  British 
Columbia;  Dr.  Reginald  G.  Smart,  Addiction 
Research  Foundation,  chairman.  Auditorium, 
second  floor,  Addiction  Research 
Foundation,  33  Russell  St.  12.30  to  2 p.m. 

The  Social  Basis  of  Literary  Forms. 

Prof.  Ralph  Cohen,  University  of  Virginia. 
First  of  three  public  lectures  in  conjunction 
with  colloquium,  “Theories  of  Literary 
History”.  Room  3,  New  Academic  Building, 
Victoria  College.  5 p.m. 

(Comparative  Literature  and  SGS) 

Contemporary  Jewish  Music. 

Richard  Kardonne,  Canadian  Jewish  News. 
Lecture  in  “Jewish  Culture  at  U of  T” 
program.  3154  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

8 p.m. 

(Schwartz  Lecture  Committee  and 
Community  Relations  Office,  U of  T;  B’nai 
BYith  Hillel  Foundation,  Jewish  Cultural 
Council-Toronto,  Jewish  Congress,  Ontario 
Jewish  Archives) 


The  Ethogenic  Approach:  Theory  and 
Practice. 

Prof.  Romano  Harre,  Oxford  University. 
2185  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 

(Psychology  and  SGS) 

Tuesday,  March  27 

Structure  and  Solvent  Effects  on  Proton 
Transfer  Equilibria  in  Gas  Phase  and 
Solution. 

Prof.  I.A.  Koppel,  Tartu  State  University, 
Estonia,  USSR.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  28 

Quantity  vs  Quality:  In  Search  of  the 

Cepheid  Calibration. 

Prof.  Barry  Madore,  Department  of 
Astronomy.  137  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4p.m. 

(Please  note  room.) 

Fact  Retrieval:  Interference  and 
Organization. 

Prof.  Edward  Smith,  Stanford  University. 
102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 

2135  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 

(Psychology  and  SGS) 

Thursday,  March  29 

Neutral  Currents  in  High  and  Low 
Energy  Physics. 

Prof.  S.P.  Rosen,  Purdue  University. 

102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4.10p.m. 

(Physics  and  SGS) 

Friday,  March  30 

Deuteronomy:  Treaty  and  Tradition. 

Prof.  J.  Brian  Peckham,  Regius  College. 
Religious  Studies  lounge,  14-352  Robarts 
Library.  1 to  2.30  p.m. 
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Events 


Seminars 

Monday,  March  19 

Slump  Sulphide  Assemblages  at  Avoca, 
Ireland. 

Prof.  J.P.N.  Badham,  University  of 
Southampton;  CIMM  distinguished  lecturer. 
202  Mining  Building.  1 p.m. 

(Please  note  time.) 

Origin  of  V-Ag-Ni-Co  Arsenite  Ore 
Types. 

Prof.  J.P.N.  Badham,  University  of 
Southampton;  CIMM  distinguished  lecturer. 
202  Mining  Building.  4 p.m. 

Limnology  in  the  South-Eastern  United 
States:  Physical,  Chemical  and 
Biological  Problems  in  Warm-Water 
Environments. 

Prof.  James  Schindler,  Clemson  University. 
432  Ramsay  Wright  Zoological  Laboratories. 
4 p.m. 

(Zoology  and  SGS) 

From  Oral  to  Written  Culture:  A 
A Chapter  in  the  History  of  Yiddish. 

Prof.  Irving  Howe,  City  University  of  New 
York.  Seminar  in  “Jewish  Culture  at  U of  T” 
program.  2053  New  College,  enter  at 
20  Willcocks  St.  4 to  6 p.m. 

(Schwartz  Lectures  Committee  and 
Community  Relations  Office,  U of  T;  B’nai 
B'rith  Hillel  Foundation,  Jewish  Cultural 
Council-Toronto,  Jewish  Congress,  Ontario 
Jewish  Archives) 

Emma  Andijewska’s  Roman  pro  dobru 
liudynu : The  Displaced  Persons  Camp 
as  Purgatory. 

Lisa  E.  Schneider,  Department  of  Slavic 
Languages  & Literatures.  Common  room, 

2nd  floor,  21  Sussex  Ave.  8 p.m. 

(Ukrainian  Studies) 

Tuesday,  March  20 
West  Germany’s  Ostpolitik. 

Prof.  Helga  Haftendorn,  Institute  for 
International  Politics  & Area  Studies,  Free 
University  of  Berlin.  206  Larking  Building, 
Trinity  College.  2 p.m. 

(International  Relations  Committee,  CIS) 

Role  of  Iron  in  Microbial  Pathogenicity. 

Prof.  Donn  Kushner,  University  of  Ottawa. 
235  FitzGerald  Building.  3.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  21 

High  Strength  Steels  for  Automobiles. 

Robert  M.  Hobbs,  Broken  Hill  Pty.  Co.  Ltd., 
Melbourne.  158  Wallberg  Building. 

11.45  a.m. 

(Metallurgy  & Materials  Science  and  SGS) 

Pleiotropic  Effects  of/fec-like 
Mutations  on  Nucleases  in  Neurospora 
Crass  a. 

Prof.  Murray  Fraser,  McGill  University. 

237  FitzGerald  Building.  12.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  22 

Fuel  Cells. 

Prof.  Charles  Ward,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering.  252  Mechanical 
Building.  3.10  p.m. 

Invasion  of  Exotics:  Ecosystem 
Transformations  Wrought  by  Crayfish. 
Prof.  John  Magnuson,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  119  Wallberg  Building.  4 p.m. 
(IES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 

Natural  Hydraulic  Fracturing. 

Prof.  Don  Secor,  University  of  South 
Carolina;  AAAG  distinguished  lecturer. 

202  Mining  Building.  4 p.m. 

Demography  and  Genetics  of  Red 
Grouse. 

Prof.  Brian  Henderson,  Department  of 
Forestry.  432  Ramsay  Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 


Friday,  March  23 

Composition  and  Nutritional  Effects  of 
Fiber  in  Human  Foodstuffs. 

Prof.  Peter  J.  Van  Soest,  Cornell  University. 
4279  Medical  Sciences  Building.  1 1 a.m. 

Economic  Growth  and  Distribution  in 
China. 

Prof.  Nicholas  Lardy,  Yale  University. 
Upper  Library,  Massey  College.  3 to  5 p.m. 
(East  Asian  Studies  Committee,  CIS) 

Fossil  Evidence  of  Early  Angiosperms. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Doyle,  University  of  California, 
Davis.  179  University  College.  3.30  p.m. 
(Botany  and  UC) 

Ultrastructural  Studies  on  the  Muscle 
Stage  of  Trichinella  spiralis. 

Prof.  D.  Despommier,  School  of  Public 
Health,  Columbia  University.  235  FitzGerald 
Building.  3.30  p.m. 

(Rescheduled  from  Feb.  20) 

Monday,  March  20 

The  National  Awakening  in  Ukraine, 
1859-1863:  Students  at  Kharkiv  and  Kiev 
Universities. 

Prof.  Roman  Serbyn,  Universite  du  Quebec 
a Montreal.  Common  room,  2nd  floor, 

21  Sussex  Ave.  8 p.m. 

(Ukrainian  Studies.  Last  seminar  of  winter 
session.) 

Tuesday,  March  27 

Applications  of  Plasticity  in  Sheet  Metal 
Forming  Technology. 

Prof.  John  Duncan,  McMaster  University. 
252  Mechanical  Building.  3. 10  p.m. 
(Mechanical  Engineering  and  SGS) 

The  Mount  Chalmers  Cu- Au  Ore  Bodies, 
Queensland:  Permian  Kuroko-Type 
Deposits. 

Prof.  Ross  Both,  University  of  Adelaide. 

202  Mining  Building.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  29 

Biosynthesis  of  Plasma  Membrane 
Proteins  during  in  vitro  Skeletal  Muscle 
Myogenesis. 

Prof.  Paul  C.  Holland,  University  of 
Saskatchewan.  417  Best  Institute.  12.30  p.m. 

Chromatin  Structure  in  Lower  Fungi. 

Prof.  Julie  Silver,  Scarborough  College. 

4171  Medical  Sciences  Building.  3 p.m. 

Flow  of  Granular  Materials. 

Prof.  Stuart  B.  Savage,  McGill  University. 
252  Mechanical  Building.  3. 10  p.m. 

Life  and  Times:  The  Effects  of  Climate 
on  Evolution. 

Prof.  Em.  W.E.  Swinton,  Department  of 
Zoology.  119  Wallberg  Building.  4 p.m. 

(IES  and  Environmental  Engineering) 

Skeletal  Muscle  Plasticity:  Vertebrate 
Fiber  Types  and  Their  Maintenance. 
Prof.  Robert  Hikida,  Ohio  University. 

432  Ramsay  Wright  Zoological  Laboratories. 
4 p.m. 

(Zoology  and  SGS) 

Friday,  March  30 
Neurobiology  of  Pyroxidine. 

Prof.  K.  Dakshinamurti,  University  of 
Manitoba.  4279  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
11  a.m. 

Speciation  among  Malaysian  Forest 
trees. 

Prof.  P.S.  Ashton,  Arnold  Arboretum, 
Harvard  University.  179  University  College. 
3.30  p.m. 

(Botany  and  UC) 


Meetings 

Thursday,  March  22 
Food:  The  Prospects. 

Prof.  J.N.P.  Hume,  Department  of  Computer 
Science.  Committee  Room,  Hart  House. 

1 p.m. 

(Faculty  Discussion  Group) 

Monday,  March  26 

Glaucoma. 

March  26  and  27.  Refresher  course.  Depart- 
ment of  Ophthalmology.  Sessions  from  9a.m. 
each  day.  Main  lecture  theatre,  Toronto 
General  Hospital. 

Application  deadline,  March  19.  Registration 
fee  $100;  U of  T internes  and  residents,  no 
charge;  postgraduate  students  other  centres 
on  presentation  of  letter  from  professor,  $50. 
Information,  978-2718. 

(Ophthalmology  and  Continuing  Medical 
Education) 

Thursday,  March  29 
Resources:  Limits  or  No  Limits? 

Roy  Horning.  Committees  Room,  Hart 
House.  1 p.m. 

(Faculty  Discussion  Group) 

Theories  of  Literary  History. 

Colloquium  planned  in  conjunction  with 
series  of  seminars  offered  during  March  on 
the  same  subject  by  Prof.  Ralph  Cohen, 
University  of  Virginia,  editor  of  New  Literary 
History,  visiting  professor  at  Graduate 
Program  in  Comparative  Literature. 
Colloquium  will  consist  of  position 
statements  and  panel  discussions  as  follows: 
Thursday,  March  29: 

“Literature  as  Historical  Institution”,  Profs. 
Northrop  Frye,  University  Professor;  Paul 
Hemadi,  University  of  Iowa;  S.P.  Rosenbaum, 
Department  of  English.  10  a.m.  to  12  noon. 
“Literature  and  Ideology”,  Profs.  Frederic 
Jameson,  Yale  University;  Jerome  McGann, 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Timothy  Reiss, 
University  of  Montreal.  2 to  4 p.m. 

Friday,  March  30: 

“Literary  Form  and  Literary  History”. 

Profs.  Michael  Riffaterre,  Columbia 
University;  Jurij  Striedter,  Harvard 
University;  Christa  Saas,  German  and 
Comparative  Literature.  10  a.m.  to  12  noon. 
“Hermeneutics  and  Literary  History”,  Profs. 
Geoffrey  Hartman,  Yale  University;  David 
Hoy,  Barnard  College;  Brian  Stock,  Depart- 
ment of  Classics.  2 to  4 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  31: 

Concluding  commentary  with  Profs.  Marshall 
McLuhan,  University  Professor;  Milan  Dimie, 
University  of  Alberta;  Ralph  Cohen, 
University  of  Virginia.  10  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

All  sessions  will  be  held  in  Alumni  Hall, 
Victoria  College.  Information,  978-6363. 


Plays  & Readings 

Monday,  March  19 
The  Great  Totem-Pole  Caper. 

Pepi  Puppet  Theatre  production  special 
performance  for  school  break  week  daily  from 
March  19  to  23  at  11  a.m.  and  2 p.m. 

Regular  Saturday  performances  continue 
March  24  and  31  at  2 and  3.30  p.m.  ROM. 
Admission  $ 1 plus  museum  admission. 

Robert  Kroetsch. 

Novelist  and  poet  will  read  from  his  own 
work.  Poetry  readings  at  UC  series.  Walden 
Room,  Women’s  Union.  4.10  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  21 

Dafifydil. 

Faculty  of  Medicine  annual  revue.  Hart 
House  Theatre  to  March  24  at  8 p.m. 

Tickets  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  $3; 

Friday  and  Saturday  (sold  out),  $3.50. 
Information:  Hart  House  Theatre  box  office, 
telephone  978-8668. 

Thursday,  March  22 

Michael  Ondaat  je. 

Author  of  The  Collected  Works  of  Billy  the 
Kid  will  give  reading.  New  College  reading 
series.  1016  New  College,  enter  at 
30  Willcocks  St.  8 p.m. 


The  Schools:  Strategies  Against 
Prejudice  and  Racism. 

Third  annual  Human  Rights  & Civil 
Liberties  Institute,  March  29  to  31. 

In  response  to  a proliferation  of  racial 
incidents,  many  individuals,  organizations 
and  professional  groups  are  searching  for 
effective  methods  of  promoting  better 
intergroup  relations.  The  institute  will 
present  a series  of  addresses  and  clinic  sessions 
focusing  on  basic  problems  of  concern  to 
classroom  teachers,  administrators,  trustees 
and  other  social  organizations. 

Friday,  March  30,  clinic  sessions  will  deal 
with  complexities  of  race  relations  in  the 
school  setting. 

Saturday,  March  31,  in  the  morning 
concurrent  sessions  will  deal  with  films, 
slides  and  audio-visual  aids;  and  books, 
pamphlets,  literature  and  bibliographies. 
Afternoon  sessions  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  delegates  to  learn  more 
effective  techniques  for  working  with  various 
minority  group  communities. 

Major  addresses  will  be  given  by:  Prof.  David 
Suzuki,  geneticist;  Stephen  Lewis,  former 
MPP;  Prof.  John  Kehoe,  University  of 
British  Columbia. 

Sessions: 

March  29,  auditorium.  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  7 p.m. 

March  30  and  31,  Macdonald  Block, 

900  Bay  St. 

Registration  will  be  limited  to  first  200 
applicants.  Registration  fee  $25.  Information 
and  registration  forms:  Office  of  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs,  115  Simcoe  Hall; 
telephone,  978-6854  or  978-6564. 

(Campus  & Community  Affairs,  Minister  of 
State  for  Multiculturalism,  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Education) 

Friday,  March  30 

Death  with  Dignity:  Perspectives  from 
Medicine,  Law  and  Philosophy. 
Interdisciplinary  symposium. 

“Hospice  Care  of  the  Dying”,  Dr.  John  F. 
Scott,  St.  Michael’s  Hospital.  9.15  a.m. 
“Laws  at  the  Edge  of  Life”,  Prof.  Bernard 
Dickens,  Faculty  of  Law.  1 1 a.m. 

“Death  with  Dignity  — A Philosopher’s 
View”,  Prof.  Philippa  Foot,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles.  2 p.m. 

Convocation  Hall.  Information,  978-6790. 
(Medicine,  Law  and  SGS  Alumni  Association) 

Saturday,  March  31 
Contemporary  Soviet  Semiotics. 

Prof.  Ladislav  Matejka,  University  of 
Michigan. 

Computer  Analysis  and  Semantic 
Systems. 

Prof.  Pierre  Maranda,  Laval  University. 

205  New  Academic  Building,  Victoria 
College.  10.30  a.m. 

(Toronto  Semiotic  Circle) 


The  World  and  the  Child. 

Anonymous  Tudor  interlude,  produced  by 
Poculi  Ludique  Societas. 

March  22,  Meeting  Place,  Scarborough 
College.  8 p.m. 

March  23-25,  West  Hall,  University  College. 
8.30  p.m. 

Monday,  March  26 

Raymond  Souster. 

Canadian  poet  will  read  from  his  own  work. 
Poetry  readings  at  UC  series.  Walden  Room, 
Women’s  Union.  4.10  p.m. 

(Please  note  date.) 

Monday,  April  2 

Victorian  Poetry. 

Profs.  Francess  Halpenny  and  Fergal  Nolan. 
Poetry  readings  at  UC  series.  Walden  Room, 
Women’s  Union.  4. 10  p.m. 

(Please  note  date. ) 


A SUPERB  PROGRAMME  THIS  FALL  FROM 

TORONTO  and  MONTREAL  to  CAIRO 

An  all-inclusive,  8 days/7  nights  package  featuring: 


• Return  charter  with  Quebecair 

• Transfers  in  Cairo 

• Choice  of  hotel  accommodation 

• Breakfast  daily 


Sightseeing  tour  of  Cairo 


FROM 


TRADE  WINDS  HOLIDAYS 


$599 


700  University  Ave., 
Toronto,  Ont.  M5G  1Z5 

(416)  597-1121 
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Events 


Miscellany 

Monday,  March  19 
Humanities  Festival  Week. 

Special  series  of  lectures,  poetry,  music, 
drama,  exhibitions,  films  and  book  sale  at 
Scarborough  College,  March  1 9-24. 
reception  desk  in  Meeting  Place  will  have 
programs  and  information.  Information, 
284-3304  or  284-3334. 

Tuesday,  March  20 
Hart  House  Debate. 

Resolved:  “That  this  House  supports  the 
recommendations  of  the  Pepin-Robarts  Task 
Force  on  Canadian  Unity”.  Honorary  visitor: 
Principal  Ronald  Watts,  Queen’s  University, 
member  of  task  force.  Debates  Room,Hart 
House.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  22 

Hart  House  Permanent  Collection. 

Tour  of  one  of  finest  collections  of  Canadian 
art  will  be  given  March  22  and  29.  Map  room, 
Hart  House.  12  noon. 

Saturday,  March  24 
Spring  Flower  Show. 

Annual  event  at  botany.  Spring  flowers; 
examples  from  collection  including  cacti, 
ferns,  orchids;  examples  of  current  research 
including  re-vegetation  project  for  the  north. 
Botany  greenhouses  to  March  30. 

Hours:  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Sunday,  March  25 

Apocalypse:  Symbols  for  the  End  of 
Time. 

Evening  occasion  with  music  by  Bach, 
Messaien,  Ives,  Vaughan  Williams;  readings 
from  the  Apocalypse  of  John  by  Rev.  Ross 
Gibson;  commentary  by  Prof.  S.D.  Walters, 
Centre  for  Religious  Studies;  display  of 
banners  designed  by  Marion  Spanjerdt 
showing  the  Seven  Seals.  Knox  College 
Chapel.  7 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  29 

Spring  Tours  of  Erindale  Campus 
Greenhouse. 

First  of  what  will  become  annual  event. 

Show  will  include  spring  flowers,  living 
fossils,  carniverous,  Arctic,  tropical  and 
desert  plants.  Display  to  April  1.  Information, 
828-5214. 

Tours:  March  29  and  30  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
March  31  and  April  1 from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


Friday,  March  30 

Is  Good  Teaching  Possible  within  the 
Present  Constraints? 

Large  group  teaching  and  learning,  second 
of  two  workshops  for  improvement  of 
teaching  for  faculty  and  teaching  assistants 
in  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science. 


“The  Logic  of  the  Teaching-Learning 
System”,  alternatives  to  lecturing,  the 
lecture  as  a component  of  a total  instruction 
package; 

“The  Basic  Skills  Approach”,  suggestions 


toward  improving  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  a lecture; 

“The  Interpersonal  Context”,  an  experiential 
approach  to  enhancing  the  teacher-student 
relationship. 

Hart  House.  2.30  to  9.30  p.m.  (including 
supper).  Maximum  enrolment,  20. 
Information  and  registration,  978-2393. 
(Educational  Development  and  Continuing 
Studies) 

Saturday,  March  31. 

Stayin’  Alive. 

Annual  Faculty  of  Medicine  open  house. 
Demonstrations,  exhibits,  fitness  testing, 
films.  Some  demonstrations  such  as  tests  for 
colour  blindness  and  taste  sensitivity  will  be 
geared  to  children’s  interests.  Students  and 
faculty  members  will  be  present  to  answer 
questions.  Medical  Sciences  Building  from 
10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

Sunday,  April  1 
A Look  at  the  Maltese  Islands. 

Special  program  of  musical  performances 
and  lectures. 

“Dolce  Aprile”,  composed  by  Costantino 
de  Crescenzo; 

“Maltese:  A Semitic-Romance  Language”, 
lecture  by  Dionisius  A.  Agius,  graduate 
student; 

“Interlude  1”  and  “Silent  Noon”,  composed 
by  Charles  Camilleri; 

“Naval  Activity  of  the  Order  of  St.  John 
in  Malta  during  the  1 6th  and  1 7th  Centuries”, 
lecture  by  Father  Andrew  Cuschieri,  Toronto 
School  of  Theology; 

“Zifna  Maltija”,  composed  by  Dion 
Buhagiar; 

“Malta  at  the  Crossroads:  A Socio-economic 
Approach”,  lecture  by  Edward  Scicluna, 
graduate  student; 

“Evening  Meditation”,  composed  by  Charles 
Camilleri. 

Music  will  be  performed  by  Dion  Buhagiar, 
piano;  Miles  Hearn,  French  Horn;  Mike 
Rehill,  trumpet. 

Refreshments  will  be  served  following  the 
program.  Music  Room,  Hart  House.  7.30  to 
10  p.m.  Information,  978-6564. 

(Community  Relations  and  Malta  Language 
& Culture  Group  of  Mediterranean  Studies 
Group) 


From  the  Apocalypse. 


Exhibitions 


Saturday,  March  24 
Prints  from  a Golden  Age. 

Dutch  prints  from  1 7th  century  on  loan  from 
Agnes  Etherington  Art  Centre,  Queen’s 
University,  organized  into  exhibition  for 
Metro  Toronto  library  by  Prof.  Robert 
Siebelhoff  and  students  of  Scarborough 
College.  Illustrated  catalogue  prepared  by 
students  as  part  of  research  for  course  on 
baroque  painting  in  the  Netherlands  taught 
by  Prof.  Siebelhoff  may  be  purchased  at 
library.  Prints  include  biblical  and 
mythological  scenes,  military  subjects, 
portraits  and  landscapes.  Drama  department 
of  library  has  lent  festival  books  from  same 
period  including  two  rare  commemorative 
volumes.  Metropolitan  Toronto  Library, 

789  Yonge  St.,  to  April  17. 

(Humanities  Festival  Week,  Scarborough 
College) 

Thursday,  March  29 
ASLA  Awards  Exhibit. 

Exhibition  of  outstanding  work  recognized 
by  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
Galleries,  School  of  Architecture,  to  April 
13. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
8 p.m. 

(Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture) 
Sunday,  April  1 

Aspects  of  Caribbean  (English-speaking) 
Culture. 

Exhibition  in  Caribbean  culture  program. 
Robarts  Library  display  area  to  April  28. 
Hours:  Monday-Friday,  8.30  a.m.  to 
12  midnight;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

(Community  Relations  and  Robarts  Library) 


theatre  plus 


CONTEMPORARY  THEATRE 
AT  THE 

ST.  LAWRENCE  CENTRE 
FOR  THE  ARTS 

SUBSCRIBE 

NCW 
tc  a 

U4ZZEINC 

SUMMER 

SE/SSCN 

SEE  OUR  SUBSCRIPTION 
BROCHURE 

IN  THIS  ISSUE 
OF  THE  BULLETIN 
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Events 


What’s  a President  worth  anyway? 


Lectures 


(Continued from  Page  11) 


Thursday,  March  29 

New  Tensions  in  the  Relationship 
between  Management  and  Labour  in 
the  U.S. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Aaron,  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School;  formerly  Institute 
of  Industrial  Relations,  UCLA.  Room  302, 
123  St.  George  St.  12. 15  p.m.  to  1.30  p.m. 
(Industrial  Relations  and  SGS) 

Ethnic  Identity  in  Contemporary  Society. 

Prof.  Arnold  Dashefsky,  University  of 
Connecticut.  Eleventh  in  public  lecture 
series,  “Ethnic  and  Race  Relations”. 
Sociology  lounge,  Borden  Building.  1.30  to 
3.30  p.m. 

(Sociology  and  Ethnic  & Immigration 
Studies) 

Missionary  Preachers,  the  People  and 
the  Crown  in  18th  Century  Spain. 

Prof.  Curt  Noel,  Ealing  Polytechnical 
Institute,  London.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  4 p.m. 

(History  and  SGS) 

Labourers,  Craftsmen  and  Shopkeepers 
in  Ancient  Rome. 

Prof.  Susan  Treggiari,  University  of  Ottawa. 
241  Larkin  Building,  Trinity  College. 

4.15  p.m. 

(Classics) 

Literary  Evolution  and  Evaluation: 
Proposals  and  Problems  of  Czech 
Structuralism. 

Prof.  Jurij  Striedter,  Harvard  University. 
Second  of  three  public  lectures  in  conjunc- 
tion with  colloquium.  “Theories  of  Literary 
History”.  Room  3,  New  Academic  Building, 
Victoria  College.  5 p.m. 

(Comparative  Literature  and  SGS) 


Recent  Work  in  Australia. 

John  Andrews  will  discuss  his  recent  work. 
3154  Medical  Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 
(Architecture,  Ontario  Association  of 
Architects  and  Toronto  Society  of 
Architects) 

Friday,  March  30 

Strategy  and  Structure:  A New  View  of 
Diversification. 

Prof.  Richard  Caves,  Harvard  University. 
Coach  House  conference  room,  1 50  St. 
George  St.  2 to  4 p.m. 

(Policy  Analysis  and  SGS) 

New  Thoughts  on  Anglo-Norman 
Literature:  A Historical  Development. 

Prof.  Em.  Dominica  Legge,  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Upper  Librarey,  Massey  College. 
4.15  p.m. 

(French,  Medieval  Studies  and  SGS) 

Tradition  and  Interpretation:  The 
Negativity  of  Reading. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  Comparative  Literature 
Program.  Last  of  three  public  lectures  in 
conjunction  with  colloquium,  “Theories  of 
Literary  History”.  Room  3,  New  Academic 
Building,  Victoria  College.  5 p.m. 
(Comparative  Literature  and  SGS) 

Sunday,  April  1 
Haydn  and  C.P.E.  Bach. 

Prof.  Philip  Downs,  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  5 p.m.  If  interested  in  attending, 
please  phone  534-6068  for  reservation. 
(Music  Graduate  Students’  Association) 

Monday,  April  2 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Indian  Theory  of 
Poetic  Expression. 

Prof.  K.  Bhattacharya,  Centre  National  de 
la  Recherche  Scientifique,  Paris.  Third  of 
four  in  distinguished  lecture  series.  Croft 
Chapter  House.  2 p.m. 

(East  Asian  Studies) 


In  his  after  dinner  remarks  to  members  of 
the  Faculty  Club  Feb.  1,  President  Ham 
attempted  to  answer  the  question  "What 's 
a President  for?  ”.  The  following  scenario 
represented  one  speculation. 

Let  me  begin  by  asking  what  would 
happen  if  a group  of  “student  guerillas”, 
were  to  kidnap  me.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  following  letter  would  be  written 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Council 
to  the  head  of  the  kidnappers.  The  basic 
idea  is  not  mine.  I deck  it  out  in 
symbols  of  our  times. 

“Thank  you  very  much  for  your  note 
of  February  1 in  which  you  request 
funding  in  the  amount  of  $ 100  by 
tomorrow  evening  to  insure  against  the 
permanent  absence  from  the  University 
of  President  Ham.  The  vital  question 
raised  in  your  communication  has  been 
fully  discussed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  and  has  been  referred  to 
Simcoe  Circle  and  the  Ransom  Committee 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association.  As  you  know,  all  requests 
for  funds  must  go  to  the  Budget 
Committee  which  does  not  meet  until 
March  15  and  thence,  to  the  Committee 
on  Planning  & Resources  for  endorse- 
ment, and  to  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Affairs  for  comment,  before  being 
considered  by  the  full  Governing 
Council. 

“If  you  and  your  co-conspirators  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  recent 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Operating 
Grants  of  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,  you  will  know  that  all 
universities  in  Ontario  are  experiencing 
fiscal  difficulty.  Despite  the  long  hours 
and  hard  work  by  the  Governing  Council 
and  University  administration,  the 


University  still  faces  a sizeable 
cumulative  deficit.  Because  of  recent 
financial  stringency  imposed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  the  Governing 
Council  feels  its  responsibility  to  balance 
the  budget  exceeds  the  real  and 
sometimes  sentimental  attachment  it  has 
for  employees.  We  note  in  passing  that 
the  provincial  formula  allots  no  Basic 
Income  Units  to  the  position  of  President. 

“Further,  President  Ham  has  been 
president  for  only  seven  months  and  it  is 
too  soon  to  know  whether  or  not  he  will 
give  the  University  thoughtful  and  able 
leadership.  The  various  university 
constituencies  therefore  regretfully  feel 
that  in  the  light  of  the  University’s 
present  fiscal  crisis,  we  cannot  fund 
your  group  in  the  amount  requested. 
However,  we  do  wish  President  Ham  to 
know  that  it  is  our  intent,  warmly 
supported  by  the  Ransom  Committee 
of  UTFA  and  the  Students’  Adminis- 
trative Council,  to  continue  during  his 
absence  his  joint  membership  in  the 
Faculty  Club  and  Hart  House. 

“If  the  fiscal  picture  should  improve 
in  the  near  future  you  have  our  assurance 
that  we  shall  review  our  decision  via,  of 
course,  the  appropriate  constituent 
committees.  In  the  meantime,  please 
extend  to  President  Ham  the  warmest 
regards  of  the  Governing  Council, 
faculty,  students,  and  administrative 
staff.” 


? - 


Concerts 


Tuesday,  March  20 
Pamela  Shannon,  Piano. 

Afternoon  classical,  Music  Room,  Hart 
House.  1.10  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  21 
Rob  Carroll  Quartet. 

Wednesday  afternoon  pop.  East  Common 
Room,  Hart  House.  12  noon  to  2 p.m. 

The  Tunnell  Trio. 

Group  from  England,  music  Wednesday 
night.  Music  Room,  Hart  House.  8.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  22 
Donna  Hurst,  Mezzo-Soprano. 

Afternoon  classical.  Music  Room,  Hart 
House.  1.10  p.m. 

Jackie  Parker,  Piano. 

Recital  by  Vancouver  pianist,  winner  of  1978 
S.C.  Eckhardt-Gramatte  competition. 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

2.10  p.m. 

Sunday,  March  25 
U of  T Concert  Choir. 

Guest  conductor,  John  Tuttle,  University 
organist;  program  includes  works  by  Bach, 
Barber,  Brahms,  Britten,  Elgar  and  Ravel. 
MacMillan  Theatre,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  3 p.m.  Tickets  $2,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $1.  Information,  978-3744. 

Jewish  Folkdances. 

Concert  in  “Jewish  Culture  at  U of  T” 
program.  Auditorium,  Faculty  of  Education, 
371  Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m.  Admission  $2, 
students  $1. 

(Schwartz  Lectures  Committee  and 
Community  Relations  Office,  Uof  T;  B’nai 
Brith  Hillel  Foundation,  Jewish  Cultural 
Council-Toronto,  Jewish  Congress,  Ontario 
Jewish  Archives) 

Aaron  Skitri,  Lute. 

Second  of  three  in  series  of  Baroque  and 
Renaissance  concerts  presented  by  HH  Music 
Committee  in  co-operation  with  CBC  Radio. 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  8.30  p.m.  Free 
tickets  for  Hart  House  members  available 
from  hall  porter’s  desk. 

Tuesday,  March  27 
Mildred  Bennett,  Piano. 

Afternoon  classical.  Music  Room,  Hart 
House.  1.10  p.m. 


Wednesday,  March  28 
The  Available  Space  Band. 

Wednesday  afternoon  pop.  East  Common 
Room,  Hart  House.  12  noon  to  2 p.m. 

Marina  Geringas,  Piano;  Yaakov 
Geringas,  Violin. 

Wednesday  noon-hour  series;  program  of 
Mozart  and  Prokofiev.  Concert  Hall,  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music.  12. 15  p.m. 
Information,  978-3771. 

Thursday,  March  29 
Lynda  Metelsky,  Piano. 

Afternoon  classical.  Music  Room,  Hart 
House.  1.10  p.m. 

An  Evening  of  the  Music  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Dolin. 

Joseph  Macerollo,  accordion  and  Alan  Torok, 
guitar;  Marietta  Orloff,  piano  and  Vladimir 
Orloff,  cello;  James  Anagnoson  and  Leslie 
Kinton,  piano  and  Beverley  Johnston  and 
David  Kent,  percussion.  Presented  by 
Conservatory  in  association  with  CBC. 
Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music. 
8 p.m.  Information,  978-3771. 

Saturday,  March  31 

An  Evening  with  Rabbi  Shlomo 
Carlebach. 

Concert  in  “Jewish  Culture  at  U of  T” 
program.  Auditorium,  Faculty  of  Education. 
8 p.m.  Admission  $2,  students  $1. 

(Schwartz  Lectures  Committee  and 
Community  Relations  Office,  Uof  T;  B’nai 
Brith  Hillel  Foundation,  Jewish  Cultural 
Council-Toronto,  Jewish  Congress,  Ontario 
Jewish  Archives) 

Monday,  April  2 
The  Toronto  Consort. 

Last  of  three  in  series  of  Baroque  and 
Renaissance  concerts  presented  by  HH  Music 
Committee  in  co-operation  with  CBC  Radio. 
Debates  Room,  Hart  House.  8.30  p.m.  Free 
tickets  for  Hart  House  members  available 
from  hall  porter’s  desk. 


Charters 

London 


from 

$259 

(plus  departure  tax) 

• Regular  departures  throughout 
summer  from  Toronto 

• 1, 2, 3,  4 week  durations 

• Long  durations  available 

• Book  at  least  30  days  in  advance; 
seats  are  limited 

“We  Won’t  Be  Undersold” 

For  booking  information  contact: 

Canadian  Universities 
Travel  Service  Ltd. 

44  St.  George  St.,  Toronto, 
979-2604 
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Forum 


Sitting 
on  a 
fortune 

by  Ronald  Bryden 

The  University  has  gone  public  over  the 
last  30 years  as  students  share  their 
professors  with  the  media,  says  visiting 
professor  of  drama  Ronald  Bryden. 

‘ ‘Perhaps  we  should  be  doing  more  to  publish 
our  plenty,  ” he  says.  Members  of  the  public 
might  value  the  University  more  if  they 
knew  about  “and  demanded  to  share”  the 
assets  of  the  ThcJmas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library.  Or  if  they  noticed  the  procession 
of  world-famous  individuals  giving  open 
lectures  here,  or  discovered  the  pleasures 
of  chamber  music,  opera,  and  plays  on 
campus.  The  university  is  our  society ’s 
communal  memory  and  mapper  of  paths 
into  the  future,  says  Professor  Bryden, 
former  drama  critic  for  the  London 
Observer  and  literary  manager  of  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company. 

Any  day  now,  I expect  my  call  from 
L Jane.  She’s  married  to  an  old 
schoolmate  of  mine  in  northern  Ontario 
and  every  winter  organises  their 
community  into  a Broadway  musical  in 
the  high  school  auditorium.  They’re 
amazing  productions.  Theirs  is  a lumber 
town  and  they  think  nothing  of  building 
turn-of-the-century  Yonkers,  say,  in 
wood  for  a Hello,  Dolly ! Half  the  town 
sings  its  heart  out  behind  the  footlights, 
the  other  half  claps  its  hands  off  out 
front,  and  the  moment  one  show’s  over 
they  start  planning  next  year’s.  That’s 
when  I hear  from  Jane.  “Well,  that’s 
done,”  she  says.  “I’m  so  bushed  I never 
want  to  see  a stage  again.  So  what  do  you 
recommend  next  year?  Think  we  could 
manage  Carousel ? Kiss  Me,  Kate ? 

Camelot ? Would  the  scripts  be  in  your 
library? 

She  apologises  for  taking  my  time,  but 
in  fact  we  both  love  it.  With  luck,  we 
extend  the  search  to  an  evening  together 
talking  over  old  shows  and  singing 
Cole  Porter  to  each  other.  On  my  side, 
there’s  an  additional  pleasure.  Jane’s 
view  of  me,  and  behind  me  the  Robarts 
Library,  as  a goldmine  of  antique 
Broadway  melodies  brings  back  the 
excitement  of  my  first  week  on  campus, 
discovering  the  colleges,  libraries  and 
Hart  House.  To  someone  raised  on  a 
small  Caribbean  island,  as  I was,  it  was 
like  being  given  the  keys  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  password  to  Ali  Baba’s  cave. 

All  those  books,  and  the  freedom  to 
browse  through  the  stacks  helping 
yourself  as  in  a vast  supermarket  of 
print!  All  those  pictures  in  Hart  House, 
no  longer  reproductions  in  school  texts 
but  the  very  oils  the  group  of  seven  laid 
on  the  very  canvas ! All  those  plays, 
films,  concerts  and  lectures,  fluttering  on 
crammed  notice  boards!  I’ll  never  forget 
the  sense  of  sudden,  astounding  wealth. 

I felt  like  Edmond  Dantes  in  the  stage 
version  of  Dumas’  novel:  “Mine  the 
treasure  of  Monte  Cristo!  The  world  is 
mine!” 


In  those  days,  it  was  private  wealth. 
We,  the  1 1,000  elect  who  swarmed  onto 
the  post-war  campus  from  our  various 
schools  and  armed  services,  had  the 
riches  of  the  University  to  ourselves.  If 
discovering  them  felt  like  being  given  the 
run  of  a palace,  it  was  because  we  were 
the  new  aristocrats,  the  university 
generation  for  which  the  word  “merit- 
ocracy” was  coined.  We  hugged  our 
secret  to  ourselves.  Along  Bloor,  Bay 
and  College,  the  ordinary  citizenry 
milled,  unaware  of  the  treasures  hidden 
in  our  city-within-the-city.  We  watched 
them  go,  gloating.  They  might  have  the 
cars,  jobs  and  money  we  lacked,  but  we 
had  the  answers,  the  keys  to  history’s 
treasure-house.  Republicanism  seemed 
natural  to  us.  What  had  kings  to  match 
the  glory  of  being  a freshman? 

My  first  qualm  of  doubt  came  in  my 
sophomore  year,  reading  R.  W.  Chambers’ 
life  of  Thomas  More.  Making  the  case 
for  More  against  Henry  VIII  and  the 
Reformation,  Chambers  quoted  a 
Venetian  ambassador’s  description  of 
England  before  the  sack  of  the 
monasteries.  Not  even  in  Venice,  the 
ambassador  said,  had  he  seen  such 
public  wealth  and  splendour:  such  gold 
and  silver  plate,  stained  glass,  carving, 
great  libraries.  Belonging  to  the  Church, 
they  were  common  property:  the  visible, 
tangible  meaning  of  Shakespeare’s  word 
“commonwealth”.  Such  common  wealth, 
Chambers  argued,  was  the  price 
England  paid  for  Ann  Boleyn.  In  the 
centuries  following,  art,  culture  and 
learning  contracted  into  private  hands, 
private  houses.  To  know  what  English 
civilization  was  before  the  Tudors,  you 
had  only  to  enter  a church.  To  know  it 
afterwards,  you  had  to  penetrate  the 
private  demesnes  of  wealth  — 
Chatsworth,  Longleat,  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  With  a shock,  I 
realised  that  the  lost  commomwealth 
Chambers  talked  of  was  ours.  What  he 
said  was  equally  true  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  University  and  us. 

That’s  why  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
returning  to  Toronto  30  years  later  has 
been  discovering  the  extent  to  which  that 
wealth  has  become  common  again.  The 
University  has  gone  public.  It  may  not,  as 
our  local  primary  school  does,  call  itself  a 
Community  Resource  Centre  and  urge 
nearby  residents  to  swim  in  its  pool  at 
weekends,  but  a cultural  resource  centre 
is  what  it  has  become,  all  the  same.  In  my 
undergraduate  days,  our  professors  were 
our  property.  The  names  Frye,  McLuhan 
and  Underhill  meant  little  off  campus 
except  to  alumni,  and  the  only  access  to 
them  was  sneaking  past  college  porters 
into  the  back  of  lectures.  Today,  students 
share  professors  with  television,  radio 
and  press  — in  the  cases  of  Frye  and 
McLuhan,  with  the  world.  Professors 
advise  government,  industries,  UN 
agencies.  I in  my  small  way  advise  Jane. 


“Don’t  touch  Show  Boat”  I tell  her, 
unless  you’ve  a marvellous  black  bass  to 
sing  ‘Old  Man  River’.” 

“What  is  a university,  historically,” 
an  old  scholar  I knew  once  declared,  “but 
a place  where  you  can  knock  on  a 
neighbour’s  door  for  help  tracking  down 
a sentence  in  Aristotle?”  It  seems  to  me 
we’ve  returned  to  his  definition,  the 
right  one,  and  got  the  doors  open  again 
as  they  were  at  medieval  Oxford  and  the 
Sorbonne.  The  only  pity  is  that  more 
people  don’t  know  and  come  knocking. 

I still  get  a thrill  from  the  wealth  which 
surrounds  me  on  the  campus;  an  added  one 
from  knowing  it’s  officially  recognised 
as  common  again.  I only  wish  more 
people  knew  and  demanded  to  share  it. 

Do  Torontonians  know,  for  instance, 
of  the  great  storehouse  of  treasures, 
theirs  and  open  to  them,  in  the  Fisher 
Library?  That  it  holds  all  four 
Shakespeare  folios,  D.H.  Lawrence’s 
typescript  of  Women  in  Love,  one  of  the 
largest  Darwin  collections  in  the  world, 
perhaps  the  finest  collection  of  Italian 
drama  in  North  America,  the  libraries  of 
Governor  Simcoe  and  James  Mavor,  the 
friend  of  Tolstoy  who  paved  the  way  for 
the  Doukhobors’  migration  to 
Saskatchewan,  as  well  as  his  daughter’s 
records  of  that  seedbed  of  Canadian 
theatre,  the  New  Play  Society?  Do  they 
notice  the  constant  procession  of  world- 
famous  names  giving  open  lectures  on 
the  campus  — in  the  past  couple  of  years, 

I remember  J.K.  Galbraith,  John 
Gielgud,  George  Steiner,  the  poet 
Thom  Gunn  and  Virginia  Woolfs 
nephew  and  biographer  Quentin  Bell,  to 
name  only  a handful.  Have  they 
discovered  the  pleasures  of  chamber 
music  in  Hart  House  and  Walter  Hall,  of 
unhackneyed  operas  sung  by  fresh 
student  voices  in  the  MacMillanTheatre? 
Have  they  begun  to  realise  the  extent  to 
which  the  cultural  wealth  of  the 
University  is  theirs  and  available  to  them? 

Perhaps  we  should  do  more  to  publish 
our  plenty.  The  University  really  lived 
up  to  my  old  scholar’s  definition,  it 
seemed  to  me,  on  some  recent  occasions 
when  years  of  scholarship  bore  fruit  in 
public  events.  I’m  thinking  of  the 
extraordinary  cycle  of  the  York  mystery 


The  memorial  notice  for  Burgon 
Bickersteth  in  the  Bulletin  for  Feb.  19 
states:  “He  was  the  architect  of  the 
House’s  policy  of  collecting  Canadian 
paintings,  a policy  that  has  given  the 
University  the  largest  such  private 
collection,  notably  the  works  of  the 
Group  of  Seven.” 

I wonder  about  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  in  light  of  an  editorial  in  The 
Varsity  of  Jan.  20,  1922.  According  to  it, 
Professor  Barker  Fairley,  who  is  happily 
still  with  us,  initiated  the  project. 

“In  the  correspondence  column  of 
Monday’s  issue  of  Varsity  there  appeared 
a letter  from  Professor  Barker  Fairley 
making  the  suggestion  that  the  graduation 
class  of  1922  should  present  Hart  House 
with  a picture.  We  think  Professor 
Fairley’s  suggestion  excellent  and  one 
that  the  men  of  the  graduating  year 
should  consider.  Hart  House  is  the  great 
centre  of  life  and  activity  of  this 
University;  it  belongs,  in  a very  real  sense, 
to  college  men,  and  it  is  their  privilege  to 
add  to  its  beauty  and  comfort.  At 
present  it  boasts  no  permanent  collection 
of  pictures,  loan  exhibitions  adorning 
its  walls  for  the  last  three  years.  The 
Picture  Committee  cannot  continue 
inviting  loan  exhibitions,  so  the  idea  of 
each  graduating  year  presenting  Hart 


plays  mounted  on  the  centre  campus 
two  years  ago  by  the  Records  of  Early 
English  Drama  research  group  and  the 
Poculi  Ludique  Societas  — the  first  time 
the  entire  cycle  had  been  played 
anywhere  in  four  centuries.  I think  too 
of  University  College’s  week-long 
seminar  this  term  on  the  roots  of 
modernism  in  the  years  1900-1914.  In 
my  own  sphere,  I recall  a marvellous 
afternoon  when  the  Graduate  Drama 
Centre  opened  a technical  talk  by  the 
actor  Ian  Richardson  on  Shakespearian 
verse-speaking  to  the  public,  and  a 
couple  of  hundred  students,  actors  and 
merely  curious  lookers-in  were  blasted 
back  in  their  seats,  as  by  a jet  taking 
off,  as  Richardson  threw  his  whole 
superb  vocal  equipment  into  the  last 
speech  of  Coriolanus. 

There  seem  to  be  people  out  there 
eager  to  share  our  wealth  when  we  expose 
it.  I’ve  been  heartened,  on  my  own 
territory,  by  the  jump  in  subscriptions 
for  our  Hart  House  Theatre  season  just 
over,  a season  deliberately  chosen  to 
display  the  wealth  of  major  plays  still 
outside  the  standard  repertoire,  unseen 
as  yet  in  Toronto.  Having  skimmed  the 
neglected  riches  of  the  19th  century, 
we’re  thinking  of  digging  the  more 
recent  past  next  year.  In  my  field  of 
theatre  studies,  it’s  now  recognised  that 
universities  have  taken  over  the  task  of 
maintaining  the  communal  memory 
which  the  theatrical  profession  once 
passed  on  as  oral  tradition  from 
generation  to  generation.  Several  times  a 
year  I’m  asked  by  professional  friends 
for  help  in  tracking  down  records  of  a 
production  or  scripts  of  forgotten  plays. 
In  a larger  sense,  the  university  is  our 
whole  society’s  communal  memory, 
mapper  of  the  paths  which  can  point  us 
into  the  future.  We  know  we  sit  on  a 
fortune,  but  it  makes  our  gold  shine 
more  brightly  if  we  can  know  that  other 
people  value  it,  want  to  use  it.  That’s 
why  I can  scarcely  wait  for  my  next  call 
from  Jane.  “I’ve  some  treasures  for  you,” 

I shall  say.  “Have  you  ever  thought  of 
Anything  Goes}  Nymph  Errant}  The 
Boys  from  Syracuse}  ...” 


House  with  a work  of  art  is  a timely  one. 
One  picture  is  a small  beginning,  but  a 
good  one  would  make  an  excellent 
beginning  and  in  a few  years  the  walls 
of  Hart  House  would  be  covered  with  a 
collection  of  Canadian  pictures  rep- 
resentative of  Canadian  art  at  its  best  and 
speaking  to  future  student  generations 
of  the  interest  and  affection  of  the 
graduates  . . .” 

John  G.  Slater 
Department  of  Philosophy 

A case  for 
an  attache 

The  problems  of  giving  a name  to  one’s 
live-in  partner  is  a serious  one  and  the 
suggestions  made  in  the  Press  Notes  in 
the  Bulletin  of  Feb.  1 9 are  not  without 
value. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  word 
attache  is  a better  one  as  satisfying  both 
our  bilingual  needs  and  the  ubiquitous 
nature  of  the  case. 

Betty  Bourne 

Letters  continued  on  Page  8 


Not  Bickersteth,  but  Fairley 
responsible  for  art  collection 
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Of  cupola,  spice  and  diphthongs  Slipped  and  fallen 


An  interesting  problem  was  raised  in 
your  Press  Notes  in  the  Feb.  19 
Bulletin.  Your  approach,  however,  dealt 
only  with  the  singular,  rather  than 
offering  handy  terms  for  the  affection- 
bonded  unit  itself. 

Even  with  the  nouns  offered,  potential 
problems  are  evident.  Cater-cousins 
could  presumably  be  convicted  of 
caterincest,  and  in  any  event,  how 
would  they  pledge  their  troth?  With  a 
catering?  Concumbent  has  a nasty  echo 
of  a political  affair  (“Oh!  Oh!  The 
incumbent  honourable  member  cried . . .”) 
and  the  initial  syllable  recalls  a French 
insult. 

Rather  than  holding  up  my  own 
singular  suggestions  to  similar  scorn, 
here  are  a few  possibilities  to  refer  to 


the  unmarried  pair.  The  fine  old  word 
“couple”  seems  adequate  if  vague,  and 
produces  such  charming  variations  as 
“cupola”,  “coupler”,  and  “my  little 
couplet”.  The  plural  of  spouse  (following 
the  rule  established  by  “mouse”)  is 
spice,  which  would  benefit  many 
bondings.  Or  what  about  the  lovely 
“diphthong”,  which  seems  to  be 
disappearing  from  typography  and  ought 
to  be  declared  an  endangered  species? 

John  Oughton 
Communications  Department 
York  University 


Abandon  short-sighted  measures 
says  Faculty  Reform  Caucus 


So  once  again  faculty  salary  increases 
will  fall  behind  inflation.  No  argument 
needs  to  be  made  to  our  colleagues  that 
the  continuing  real  salary  cuts  adversely 
affect  our  standard  of  living.  But  more 
serious  are  the  long-range  social  costs  we 
can  expect  if  the  cutbacks  continue: 
increasing  limitation  of  accessibility  to 
higher  education  for  the  less  affluent; 
less  possibility  for  new  people  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession;  crowded  classes; 
less  time  and  fewer  facilities  for  sustained 
research;  a demoralizing  march  toward 
the  grave  of  the  mean  age  of  tenured 
staff;  and  so  on.  We  of  the  Faculty 
Reform  Caucus  view  this  situation  with 
alarm.  We  believe  it  is  time  to  abandon 
short-sighted,  defensive  measures 
against  the  erosion  of  the  quality  of 
research  and  teaching  in  higher 
education.  Specifically,  we  feel  that  two 
measures  are  now  necessary. 

We  need  a bargaining  agent  certified 
under  the  Labour  Relations  Act  of 
Ontario.  The  faculty  association  has 
correctly  (if  belatedly)  abandoned  the 
hat-in-hand  approach  to  salary  nego- 
tiations; however,  the  present  system  of 
“mediation”  has  obviously  failed.  There 
are  a variety  of  ways  that  the  U of  T 
faculty  can  become  an  effective 
bargaining  unit,  and  in  examining  the 
possibilities  we  can  profit  from  the 
experiences  of  our  colleagues  at  uni- 
versities in  the  province  who  have  already 
certified  (Ottawa,  Carleton,  York,  and 
Windsor). 

No  doubt  there  will  be  problems  and 
complications  to  be  faced,  but  we  are 
prepared  to  defend  our  view  that  none 
of  them  will  be  insurmountable;  and 
in  any  case  the  alternative  is  to  watch 
our  standard  of  living  and  the  quality 
of  education  continue  to  decline.  (We 
might  briefly  note  that  standard  current 
objections  to  certification  are  absurd. 
One  of  these  is  that  certification  could 
open  tenure  to  negotiation.  The  solution 
would  be  for  a faculty  union  whose 
members  strongly  favour  preservation 
of  tenure  to  make  this  a non-negotiable 
demand.  Another  objection  is  that 
certification  would  destroy  “collegiality”. 
Well,  sad  to  say,  the  administration  and 
the  provincial  government  have  them- 
selves already  nearly  destroyed 
collegiality,  and  it  will  take  something 
as  bold  as  certification  to  acquire  the 
power  to  rebuild  a healthy,  non- 
antagonistic  university  environment.) 


The  second  measure  we  recommend 
concerns  the  strategy  for  stopping  and 
reversing  the  cutbacks.  Present  faculty 
strategy  here  seems  to  be  to  assume  that 
continuing  cutbacks  are  an  inevitable 
fact  of  life  and  each  year  to  attempt 
minimizing  the  damage  to  the  faculty 
constituency  at  U of  T.  The  Faculty 
Reform  Caucus  holds  that  this  strategy 
is  both  morally  objectionable  and 
doomed  to  failure  even  from  the  stand- 
point of  self-interest.  (If  a pie  keeps 
shrinking,  there  comes  a time  when 
nothing  can  keep  one’s  own  piece  big 
enough.) 

In  our  view  the  faculty  of  U of  T can 
and  should  play  a leading  role  in 
pursuing  maximum  co-operation  among 
faculty,  support  staff,  students,  other 
universities,  and  extra-university 
constituencies  (secondary  teachers,  the 
trade  unions,  community  groups,  etc.) 
in  exerting  political  pressure  against  the 
cutbacks.  There  are  some  things  we  can 
do  immediately  toward  this  end.  For 
example,  we  should  re-join  OCUFA  as 
a full  member  and  work  to  strengthen 
it  as  a province-wide  organization.  We 
should  support  student  resistance  to  fee 
increases  and  other  economic  constraints . 
Pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
administrators  to  fight  the  cutbacks 
rather  than  simply  administer  them. 

The  social  costs  of  the  cutbacks  to  the 
province  as  a whole  should  be  calculated 
on  a discipline  by  discipline  basis,  and 
the  faculty  should  play  an  active  role  in 
bringing  the  case  for  higher  education 
directly  to  the  public. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  the 
reform  caucus  feels  can  be  done,  and 
we  invite  faculty-wide  discussion  and 
debate  on  the  issues  we  have  raised  and 
on  our  call  to  abandon  what  we  see  as 
essentially  an  attitude  that  passively 
accepts  a rapidly  deteriorating  situation. 

Frank  Cunningham,  Philosophy;  Chandler 
Davis,  Mathematics ; Peter  Fitting, 
French,  St.  Michael’s;  Doug  Hill,  English, 
Erindale 

For  the  U of  T Faculty  Reform  Caucus 


As  one  who  has  “slipped  and  fallen” 
this  winter,  I have  read  with  jaundiced 
interest  the  “strenuous  caution”  issued 
by  the  University’s  safety  officer 
concerning  “slip  and  fall”  accidents  that 
is  reported  in  the  Bulletin  of  Feb.  19.  I 
suggest  that  his  energies  might  better  be 
devoted  to  pressing  the  administration 


for  prompter  and  more  efficient  removal 
of  ice  from  pathways  within  the 
University,  in  particular  from  the  St. 
George  sidewalks  in  front  of  the  Sidney 
Smith  and  Ramsay  Wright  buildings. 

Peter  Yates 

Department  of  Chemistry 


Safety  is  up  to  us 


Having  just  returned  from  a three-week 
vacation,  I was  pleased  to  see  that  you 
were  kind  enough  to  publish  an  article 
based  on  my  monthly  report  regarding 
the  potential  for  severe  slips  and  falls. 

Unfortunately  when  we  experience 
severe  snow  and  ice  conditions,  it  places 
a great  strain  on  Physical  Plant  as  their 
manpower  resources  are  limited.  Many 
people  complained  of  the  hazardous 
conditions  which  were  very  real.  There 
were  even  one  or  two  people  who  did  not 
like  the  tone  of  my  suggestion  that 


individuals  must  be  more  aware  of  the 
hazards  and  take  extra  precautions  when 
it  is  necessary  to  venture  outside  in  such 
conditions. 

We  thank  you  again  for  the  article  and 
a very  interesting  cartoon.  We  know  that 
the  Bulletin  is  extensively  read  and  your 
assistance  in  bringing  our  message  to  the 
community  is  greatly  appreciated. 

James  H.  Murphy 
Chief  Safety  Officer 


Bicycles  in  or  out? 


I have  just  seen  the  Provost’s  endorse- 
ment of  the  Physical  Plant’s  stricture 
against  bicycles  in  University  buildings, 
authorising  the  cutting  of  chains  if 
necessary. 

Bicycles  in  elevators  are  annoying  and 
in  corridors  and  stairwells  are  unsafe,  but 
I can  see  no  argument  against  their  being 
carried  upstairs  to  closets  or  private 
offices.  “Increased  cleaning  costs”  apply 
no  more  to  bicycles  than  to  boots.  One 
hundred  percent  of  the  persons  I know 
who  take  their  bicycles  into  their  offices 
have  had  previous  ones  stolen  from  the 
University  racks  to  which  they  were 


chained.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  them 
to  chain  replacements  ad  infinitum  to 
the  same  racks. 

I recommend  that  the  University, 
in  adopting  this  punitive  measure,  also 
adopt  a constructive  one  which  might 
make  the  first  obsolete:  it  can  provide 
a safe  alternative  to  the  keeping  of 
bicycles  in  buildings.  For  instance, 
shelteredracks  can  be  placed  near  parking 
attendants’  huts,  and  the  cyclists  can 
share  the  cost  of  attended  parking. 

Constance  R.M.  Gardner 
Secretary  II 


What  to  do  with  solid  waste? 

This  environmental  engineering  program 
provides  some  answers 


The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
has  added  solid  waste  management  to 
the  University’s  graduate  environmental 
engineering  program,  making  U of  T 
one  of  the  few  places  in  North  America 
where  professionals  can  specialize  in 
the  wide  range  of  management  and 
engineering  problems  related  to  solid 
wastes. 

In  light  of  growing  concern  in  recent 
years  about  the  environmental  and  health 
effects,  and  cost,  of  processing  and 
disposing  of  solid  waste,  there  is  a need 
for  new  research  and  well-trained 
specialists  to  better  manage  solid  waste, 
says  the  program’s  co-ordinator, 
Professor  Philip  Byer,  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering. 

Solid  waste  management  consists  of 
controlling  the  generation,  collection, 
transport,  processing,  and  disposal  of 
solid  wastes  produced  in  homes,  shops 
and  industries. 

“Most  people  perceive  the  management 
of  solid  wastes  in  terms  of  collection  alone, 
since  this  is  their  only  contact  with  the 
problem,”  says  Prof.  Byer. 

“While  collecting  the  wastes  is  the 
most  expensive  part  of  the  management 
and  has  been  the  prime  concern  of 
municipalities,  problems  with  the 
processing  and  disposal  have  recently 
become  more  serious.” 

Present  methods  such  as  incineration 
and  landfilling  have  become  suspect 


because  of  their  polluting  effects.  Several 
recent  instances  where  water  supplies 
have  been  polluted  from  the  landfilling 
of  wastes,  and  the  fact  that 
methane  gas  is  a dangerous  by-product 
of  landfilling,  “is  making  it  very  difficult 
to  locate  needed  landfills  near  urban 
areas,”  says  Byer. 

Another  factor  responsible  for  the 
need  to  re-think  ways  of  managing 
solid  waste  is  the  growing  desire  to  recycle 
natural  resources  which  in  the  past  have 
been  discarded  as  waste.  Byer  cites  the 
large  experimental  Resource  Recovery 
Plant  in  Downsview,  built  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  for  this 
purpose,  as  one  move  in  that  direction. 

One  of  the  research  projects  in  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering  is  the 
development  and  application  of  a compu- 
ter model  of  a solid  waste  management 
system  in  order  to  calculate  and  optimize 
the  economic  costs  of  solid  waste 
management.  The  department  also  plans 
to  develop  interdisciplinary  research 
projects  in  co-operation  with  other 
departments. 

Related  disciplines  include  mechanical, 
chemical  and  industrial  engineering, 
chemistry  and  biology,  economics,  trans- 
portation and  public  policy.  An  application 
to  the  University’s  Connaught  Committee 
for  a research  development  grant  has 
received  preliminary  approval. 
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